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IrRELIGIoON has its fanatics as well as religion. A few months 
ago a paragraph went the round of the newspapers and periodicals 
to the effect that three or four persons, under pretext of a desire to 
examine and admire Lord Rosse’s grand Sar had no sooner 


obtained access to it, than, according to a predetermination, they 
flung stones at it in order to destroy its incomparable reflector ; 
and that they did so on the fanatical ground that it was impious to 
attempt to penetrate into the secrets of creation. Here was an 
anecdote of unusual piquancy; ‘a dish to set before a queen.’ 
Every literary caterer regaled the public with it. In some instances 
it was made the text of a very edifying comment. We do not 
recollect indeed that the particular religious denomination of the 
fanatical party was specified. Perhaps it was better to leave the 
imagination or the hate of the reader to fill up the blank with 
whatever section of the Christian community might happen to 
stand in his mind for a synonyme of religious weakness or excess. 
Such things are matters of taste. But it is certain that had the 
tale been dated twenty or thirty years earlier, the heroes would 
have figured as Methodists, and would have been made to furnish 
a very powerful argument for extinguishing the whole of the rabid 
sect. As it was, however, the story was only made the occasion of 
certain sage remarks on the judicial blindness of fanaticism, and on 
the unknown and unparalleled dangers to which we are exposed 
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from it. And doubtless many a reader sighed over the depravity 
of the fanatics ; felt as if he himself or his apparatus might be the 
next victim to their indiscriminate fury ; resolved to keep a vigilant 
look-out against their approaches ; felt grateful that he had never 
incurred the appalling charge of being religious overmuch; and 
girded up his loins afresh in a resolute crusade against all secta- 
rians, evangelicals, and fanatics. Now it happened—most unfortu- 
nately for the cause which it was meant to serve—that just as this 
anecdote was becoming part of the stock in trade of a certain party, 
just as it was about to be employed as a stereotyped caution to the 
young to keep under their religious tendencies lest they too should 
be tempted to cast stones at the sacred windows of science, just as 
the process of hanging the poor fanatics in ¢errorem was over, and 
their bodies were beginning to swing instructively in the breeze, it 
turned out on nearer inspection that they were only scarecrows— 
men of straw. The entire tale was a fabrication. Nothing of the 
kind had happened—nothing. Of course, the various organs of 
the public press which had given currency to the falsehood kindled 
into indignation at the imposition. Of course, they all forthwith 
recalled the libel, and severely denounced the utterer. Again, 
nothing of the kind. A few contradicted the report. Of these, 
two or three expressed themselves happy—and doubtless were so— 
at being able to publish the contradiction. But the majority were 
silent. Many of them had probably felt from the first that the 
story was almost too good to be true; but by the time the contra- 
diction appeared they had come to feel that, if it were not true, it 
ought to be so, and therefore it should be allowed to pass. But 
that which we wish especially to point out in this connexion is the 
fact, that this false charge of religious fanaticism becomes a true 
charge of fanaticism against irreligion. The libeller stands con- 
victed of the very evil which he attempted to fasten on the object 
of his hatred. We have caught him in the very act of throwing 
the stone—only at a different object. By his conduct he says in 
effect that, if certain religious parties were but made of a certain 
fragile material, he would certainly crush them at a blow; but as 
they do not happen to be so constituted, he must limit his malice to 
the invention of a lie which shall expose them to public opprobrium. 
His hate of them converts him into a fanatical missile in the cause 
of irreligion. 

Our readers may have lately met, in the course of their ordinary 
reading, with the following statement :— 


‘Dr. Dickerson of Philadelphia has exhumed, near Natchez on the 
Mississippi, from the depth of one hundred feet below the surface, a fossil 
human bone. The fossil was examined at a meeting recently held in the 
house of Dr. Samuel George Morton of Philadelphia, the eminent ethno- 
logist: Professor Agassiz, Mr. George R. Gliddon, and several other pale- 
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ontologists and archeologists were present. The fossil was pronounced to 
be one of the pelvic bones of a man between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years. It was found amongst other fossilised remains of the megatherium, 
megalonyx, and other primeval creatures. The specimen has been depo- 
sited in the museum belonging to the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia.’ 


Immediately on the publication of this paragraph, letters appear 
in the daily papers in which this fossil specimen is put forward ‘to 
overthrow the geological system which supposes the world to have 
existed for millions of years before the creation of man,’ and to 
support what is supposed to be the literal interpretation of the 
Mosaic account. Now why do we advert to this circumstance in 
the present connexion? Simply because we have no doubt what- 
ever that one of the letters referred to, judging from certain in- 
ternal evidence, was dictated by the same spirit as that which 
fabricated the falsehood respecting the attempted destruction of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope ; that it was set as a trap to catch the un- 
suspecting of the party to which the author of ‘Scriptural Evi- 
dences of Creation’ belongs, by ensnaring them with the belief 
that they had at length found a triumphant proof that the mega- 
theroid animals are not older than the human race, from which it 
would follow that those who believe in the existence of distinct 
races of human beings prior to the creation of Adam, would be 
equally justified in concluding that they too had obtained convincing 
evidence that man is not of more modern date than the mega- 
theroids. 

When we first read the account of the discovery, our first im- 
pulse was, not to account for the fact, but to move the previous 
question, whether or not the fossil was in reality a human bone. 
For, as Coleridge said of ghosts, that he had seen too many to 
believe in them, so any one ordinarily conversant with such sup- 
posed geological discoveries, might say that he had seen and read 
of so many of those surprising phenomena which have uniformly 
vanished like ghosts before the light of day, that he must withhold 
his belief in any new instance, till the requisite data are sup- 
plied. About a twelvemonth ago, the marks of human feet in 
a limestone rock near Wakefield, excited great surprise ; but the 
report proved to be only a fact of the imagination. In 1840 part 
of the body of an infant was said to have been found in a quarry 
near Brussels, petrified in silex; and the statement created quite a 
sensation. It was merely a nodule or flint concretion which 
happened to take a shape from the cavity in which it had been 
formed, which an accommodating fancy might call human. But 
even admitting the genuineness of the fossil fragment found in 
America, it becomes a question whether the place and the cireum- 
stance of its discovery justify the inference of its coexistence with 
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the extinct megatherium. ‘In the delta of the Ganges bones of 
men have been found in digging a well at the depth of ninety 
feet.* But the frequency with which the river shifts its course 
and the rapidity with which it fills up its channels, render it highly 
improbable that these remains are of very high antiquity.’ The 
Guadaloupe skeletons were found in a kind of rock which is known 
to be forming daily, consisting partly of shells belonging to species 
still existing in the neighbouring seas, and the skeletons them- 
selves still retain some of their animal matter, and all their phos- 
phate of lime. Here however is a human fragment which was 
actually found among the remains of the megatherium and other 
extinct quadrupeds. But what was the nature of this juxta- 
position? If accidental or owing to the undermining action of 
the river by which the organic remains in the different stata of the 
cliffs, or bluffs, are brought down and commingled together, no 
inference whatever can be derived respecting the relative dates of 
these fossils. 


Let us hear Mr. Lyell, the eminent geologist, on the subject. In- 


his letter to the Times (Dec. 8. 1846) he states that he feels sure 
that the story relates to part of a human pelvis which was shown to 
him at Natchez last spring. After describing the character of the 
strata to which it is supposed to belong, and which exhibit a ver- 
tical section of rather more than 200 feet in thickness, he adds, 
‘If in any part of this formation, whether at the depth of ten feet or 
one hundred feet, any remains of man lie buried by natural causes in 
undisturbed loam or clay, the antiquity of the human race is thereby 
established to an extent far greater than has ever yet been made 
out in any instance which I have had an opportunity of investigating. 
It would follow that the human race had survived the extinction of 
one group of terrestial mammalia, and seen another succeed and 
replace it.’ His account is however that ‘the fossil bones of the 
mastodon, and other extinct quadrupeds, are usually picked up in 
the bed of the stream after they have been washed out of the un- 
dermined cliffs. . . . Under these circumstances, as I was given to 
understand, the human pelvis was procured at the base of the cliff. 
Even if it had been dug out in the presence of a practical 
geologist, it would have been necessary for him to be more than 
usually on his guard against deception, for land-slides have de- 
tached large masses from the cliffs, and these may easily cover 
human bones previously washed down by the stream, or dislodged 
from the soil near the top of the cliff, where some old Indian 
graves, so common throughout the country, may have been under- 
mined. It is not rare to find on shoals, and on the shores of the 


* Von Hoff, quoted by Mr. Lyell, iii. 336. 
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islands of the Mississippi, at low water, numerous bones of men, 
mingled with those of extinct animals, washed out of the bluffs; . . . 
but no geologist has ever ventured, on this evidence, to infer the 
contemporaneousness of man and the fossil species thus accident- 
ally associated.” Now regardless of the consequence deducible by 
one party from the admission of the contemporaneousness of man 
and the megatherium, namely, that there must have been human 
beings before Adam, there are those,—and the author of the work 
before us belongs to them—who would infer from such contempo- 
raneousness that all the species whose fossil remains are found in 
the ancient earth were first brought into existence about 6 or 7,000 
years ago, when man was created. His theory is that the primary 
strata were formed at the time of the Adamic creation; that the 
secondary formations and some of the tertiary, were produced 
during the interval from the Adamic Treation to the deluge; and 
that the remainder of the tertiary and post-tertiary changes were 
effected by the deluge and by other subsequent causes. And his 
object is to show that these are the only views which harmonise 
with what he deems a literal interpretation of the Mosaic narrative. 
The work, though abounding in our judgment with misconceptions, 
unintentional misrepresentations, and illogical conclusions, is written 
with apparent candour, with good temper, and, we doubt not, with 
a sincere desire to subserve the cause of truth. Our brief remarks 
will be limited to the third and fourth chapters of the volume, 
partly because the author himself appears to attach particular im- 
portance to them, and also because they are the first which concern 
us—the opening chapter relating principally to the ‘sacred cha- 
racter of the Mosaic account of the creation,’ on which we are of 
course one with the author ; and the second chapter being devoted 
to the explosion of ‘the theory that the [creation] days referred 
to in the book of Genesis mean periods,’ a theory which retains 
but comparatively few advocates. 

On the supposition that the Mosaic record was designed for the 
instruction of mankind generally, the author opposes the theory 
of Dr. Buckland and others that ‘the beginning,’ when ‘God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ refers to a period indefinitely 
distant from the Adamic creation, by asking, ‘Can it, then, be for 
a moment conceived that a Divine communication intended for the 
general instruction of mankind, could have been so framed as to 
admit of doubt, whether the description contained in it referred 
toa day, or to millions of years, and to the formation of one, or 
twenty different earths?’ This kind of appeal ought not to be 
resorted to except in the absence of reasons. The replies at hand 
are various. First, the geological school opposed are in no doubt 
on the subject ; they do not believe that ‘the description refers to 
a day or to millions of years,’ but to a point of time called ‘the 
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beginning,’ when God was pleased first to create. Second, if they 
are asked whether it is likely that God would leave it uncertain as 
to what time elapsed and what events occurred between that point 
of time and the period of the Adamic creation, they must beg to 
decline pronouncing a decision on what it would be likely and 
proper for a Being of Infinite Wisdom to do in such a case; but 
that as God does not miraculously reveal that which man can 
himself find out by the legitimate use of the faculties with which 
the Creator has been pleased to endow him, and as the great 
antiquity of the earth is one of the things which they believe he 
can so find out, and as it does not directly relate to his salvation, 
they think it would have been even antecedently improbable that 
Divine revelation should have been more specific and particular 
than it is on this subject. Third, they have to remind the author, 
in confirmation of this view, that the Mosaic account does leave 
some topics involved in doubt, although they are of greater im- 
portance for man to know, theologically considered, than the age 
of the earth is. We may instance the time of the creation of 
angels, their numbers, and the circumstances of the fall of some 
of them. Now, according to the proceeding of the author, we 
should be justified in questioning the existence of angels, by 
asking, ‘Is it for a moment to be conceived that a Divine com- 
munication intended for the general instruction of mankind, could 
have been so framed as to admit of doubt, whether the angels were 
then created or not ? is it likely that if they were, the production 
of animalcules would have been named, and the creation of arch- 
angels omitted ?’ If, however, the author should opine that they 
belong to a prior creation, he will see that the opinion would be at 
variance with his creed that every created thing in the universe 
was made in six days. Fourth, he is also to be reminded that 
some things of the highest importance, as involving our final 
doom, are left by the Divine Revealer in the darkness: ‘ for of 
that day knoweth no man.’ And yet who thinks of inferring that 
because ‘a Divine communication intended for the general in- 
struction of mankind, has been so framed as to admit of doubt, 
whether’ that day is ten or ten thousand years distant, therefore 
it is only a fiction of the fancy ? 

Another ground on which the author resents what he calls ‘ the 
beginning’ theory, is, that, according to those who adopt it, ‘we 
have, in the first place, an earth composed entirely of granitic 
rocks, subsisting for thousands of years without any form of life 
upon it, and for no purpose whatever except to cool down and form 
combinations of mica, quartz, and felspar. In the next place, 
while secondary formations were proceeding, we are required to 
believe that a beautiful and luxuriant world, teeming with works 
of creation calculated to infuse awe and admiration into the most 
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refined intellectual senses, displayed its wonderful magnificence 
simply for the gratification of fishes and marine animals, and, 
lastly, that during the myriads and myriads of years while eocene, 
miocene, older pliocene, and newer pliocene tertiary formations 
were in progress, vast beds of coal, rich beds of ore, and an 
infinite profusion of minerals, lay buried in the earth for the sole 
purpose of being walked over by mastodons, megatheriums, and 
iguanodons, and the other extinct species of animals and reptiles, 
which are supposed to have been the sole occupants of earth for 
millions of years after the primary and secondary formations were 
completed.” And in the preface we read, ‘Let it be ceded that 
the first man and the first tree were produced perfect on the 
earth by this fiat, and there will then be no difficulty in tracing 
the origin of any primary stratum without having recourse to vast 
lapses of time.’ 

Perhaps we should be justified in complaining that, in the former 
of these two quotations, there is an approach to burlesque at the 
expense of sound logic. For, how granitic rocks can be said to 
have existed for no purpose whatever except to cool down, when it 
must be admitted that until they had so cooled they could not 
have answered their destined end, and that since they have so 
cooled, they have answered ends innumerable—it is difficult to see. 
If, however, the writer means, that because certain things were not 
then answering the ends which they are now answering, they were 
not answering any end whatever ; and that no part of creation can 
be worthy of the Divine Creator, which is not directly, and during 
every moment of its existence, subservient to man,—and this 
appears to be the principle of the author’s reasoning—let us see 
the kind of consequences to which it leads. To be consistent, he 
must feel amazement that man was not created on the fifth day 
instead of on the sixth; for, owing to the apparent delay, ‘ we 
are required to believe that a beautiful and luxuriant world, 
teeming with works of creation calculated to infuse awe and admi- 
ration into the most refined intellectual senses, displayed its won- 
derful magnificence simply for the gratification of fishes and 
marine animals.’ Or, if the writer supposes that he escapes from 
the difficulty which he has created for himself by replying that 
this apparent delay was only for a day, we have to remind him 
that to the Infinite Creator ‘a thousand years are as one day.’ 
To be consistent, the author must be astounded at the existing 
arrangements of creation. Here and there on the face of the 
earth, we find a vast desert ‘subsisting for thousands of years 
without any form of life upon it;’ elsewhere we can point to an 
unexplored region ‘teeming with works of creation,’ exhaling the 
richest fragrance, reflecting the most glorious hues, and resounding 
with the sweetest melodies, and all this displayed for thousands of 
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years ‘simply for the gratification of birds, beasts, and reptiles ;’ 
and, elsewhere, we can tell the author of ‘ vast beds of coal,’ &e., 
only recently discovered, and which, therefore, have existed, 
according to his reasoning, for four or five thousand years, ‘ for 
the sole purpose of being walked over by mastodons and mega- 
theriums.’ Indeed, we know not how he can reconcile himself to 
the belief that these said mastodons have actually existed; for of 
what benefit have they been to man? Further, we may remind 
the author that although man has been an inhabitant of earth 
for thousands of years, he has only recently attained to a know- 
ledge of some of its greatest wonders. It is only a few generations 
ago since Newton discovered the laws of gravitation; Dalton, 
the discoverer of the chemical law of definite proportions, has only 
just departed; Le Verrier is yet telling us of an eighth planet; 
and Lord Rosse is yet revealing to us systems of worlds hitherto 
hidden in the depths of space: were all these wonders non- 
existent or useless till man became acquainted with them? for, if 
not, here are so many analogical proofs of the truth of the geolo- 
gical theory which the author condemns. 

We may take still higher ground. In representing the long 
periods which geology speaks of, prior to the coming of man, as 
at utter variance with the wisdom and goodness of the Divine 
Being, the author must surely have forgotten, for the time, that 
these geological periods are long only to us, while to Him to whom 
the reasoning relates they are all only a point of duration ; that if 
the earth did not exist through all those periods of which geology 
speaks, then the author’s reasoning may be turned directly against 
himself, for he is teaching that during those cycles of duration 
there was nothing even commenced as a means of the Divine 
manifestation. Where geology sees during all that time an 
advancing world, he sees nothing but empty space; fancies that 
he is vindicating the Creator by representing him as not having 
begun to create ; that no creation at all, an objectless universe, is 
more worthy of God, than a world without a human being, even 
though that world be hourly preparing for man’s appearance, and 
be, meantime, teeming with sensient life and enjoyment. If he 
thinks it inconsistent with the Divine perfection to represent this 
planet-particle as ‘subsisting for thousands of years without any 
form of life upon it,’ what will he say to those unimaginable 
tracts of space through whose unoccupied void no world has ever 
swept, and compared with which the magnitude of the material 
universe dwindles to a point; is their emptiness to be regarded as 
a reflection on creating goodness? Or, if he deems it a reproach 
on the character of the blessed God to suppose that this earth was 
the scene of creating power and wisdom for ages before man was 
made—as if forsooth every specimen of creation is wasted until 
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man sees and comprehends it—what will he say to the fact that 
man’s eye has not yet rested on all the wonders of creation even in his 
own little planetary abode ; that, of those which he has seen, there 
are many which are as unknown to him now, after six or seven 
thousand years, as they were during the geological periods which 
preceded his coming; and that, however long the human race 
may be appointed to remain on this earth, the probability is 
that, after all, they will leave many of its creating wonders un- 
solved and unapproached, and vast regions of the surrounding 
universe unexplored and unseen? Now, whatever reply he may 
attempt to these remarks, will be found to be equally a reply to 
his own objection which has called them forth. Of course, we 
ourselves have advanced them, not as in the least sympathising 
with them, but with the view of showing the objector how dan- 
gerous it is to speculate as to what may be fitting for the character 
of the Divine Being, instead of inferring the nature of that fitness 
from what He has actually done. 

The two-fold objection on which we have been remarking is 
met by Dr. Harris, in his Pve-Adamite Earth, in the following 
manner : ‘ The first objection relates to the geological evidence of 
that antiquity, and may be expressed thus: Why might not God 
have created the crust of the earth just as it is, with all its num- 
berless stratifications and diversified formations, complete? And 
the analogy for such an exercise of ereative power is supposed to 
be found in the creation of Adam, not as an infant, but as an 
adult; and in the production of the full-sized trees of Eden. 
To which the reply is direct: the maturity of the first man, and 
of the objects around him, could not deceive him by implying 
that they had slowly grown to that state. His first knowledge 
was the knowledge of the contrary. He lived, partly, in order to 
proclaim the fact of his creation. And, could his own body, or 
any of the objects created at the same time, have been subjected 
to a physiological examination, they would, no doubt, have been 
found to indicate their miraculous production in their very destitu- 
tion of all the traces of an early growth ; whereas the shell of the 
earth is a crowded store-house of evidence of its gradual formation. 
So that the question, expressed in other language, amounts to this: 
Might not the God of infinite truth have enclosed in the earth, at 
its creation, evidence of its having existed ages before its actual 
production ? Of course, the objector would disavow such a senti- 
ment. But such appears to be the real import of the objection ; 
and, as such, it involves its own refutation. 

‘The second relates to the long period during which the earth 
was, according to geological disclosures, comparatively unoccupied, 
and amounts to this: Is it likely that so long a period would have 
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earth, before the production of the human race? Now, if this be 
said from a regard to the relative importance of man, as if all 
created time were lost till he appeared, it is sufficient to reply, that 
he has still an eternity before him; and that, had he been created 
a myriad of ages earlier than he was, there would yet have been 
an eternity behind him. If it be said in the spirit of homage 
to the Creator, it should be remembered that to Him “ a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years.” Besides 
which, the pre-Adamite antiquity of the earth is not, as the 
objection seems to imply, useless to man. On the contrary, he 
is indebted to the processes which were then taking place for all 
the principal means of his material civilisation. And, then, asa 
creature in whose mind ideas succeed each other, how eminently 
calculated is the mere attempt of opening his imagination to let a 
procession of ten thousand ages pass through, or of the events of 
such a period, to subserve his highest interests, by elevating his 
conceptions of the Being who has superintended the whole! 
Other beneficial results might easily be specified. And unless the 
objector knew all the ends which were answered by the long 
periods of the earth’s existence, prior to the creation of man; and 
all which will be derived from it in the eternity to come, he is not 
in a situation to pronounce on the subject. For aught he knows, 
a disclosure of all those ends would convert his present scepticism 
respecting the antiquity of the earth into a feeling of wonder 
that the periods of geology had not been of longer duration than 
they were.’ 

e author having quoted the inspired statement that ‘the 
earth was without form and void,’ represents it as being at entire 
variance with the geological theory of preceding creations. Ac- 
cording to those who hold such a theory, he remarks, ‘ The earth 
immediately previous to what they assume to have been the com- 
mencement of [the Adamic] creation, must have been composed 
of the several formations which we have just described, not without 
form, or heaped together in such a state as to represent wreck and 
ruins, but arranged in regular strata, and in undisturbed succession 
according to the respective eras of their formation, not too void, 
empty, or useless, but containing productions of endless variety 
and usefulnesss, designed for promoting the happiness and comfort 
of mankind,’ This is one of the author’s misrepresentations to 
which we have referred. He cannot plead ignorance of the fact 
that the party to which he refers do not suppose the quiet state of 
things which he here describes, on the eve of the last creation; 
for he has just quoted Dr. Buckland on the subject of its ‘ wreck 
and ruins.” He should be aware that geologists never represent 
the earth as having exhibited ‘ regular strata in undisturbed suc- 
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cession,’ either then or at any prior period. And he ought to 
have known, that the prevailing views of those who study both the 
Bible and geology are, that the Adamic earth, or that portion of 
the planet about to become the cradle of the human race, had, by 
some desolating convulsions of nature, been actually reduced to a 
state of appalling chaos, at the time when it became the scene of 
a new creation. Such misrepresentations should be carefully ex- 
eluded from a grave argument. 

Again: the author affirms that ‘both these conclusions [of a 
‘temporary’ chaos of the earth and of the atmosphere] tend not 
only materially to detract from the importance of the inspired 
narrative, but are inconsistent with its whole tenor and object, for 
the duty imposed upon Moses was to describe works of creation : 
and accordingly the first creation was that of light, which occupied 
the first day, whereas a mere direction for light to appear, would 
not have answered the description intended to be conveyed of the 
completion of a new work.’ On this sentence, which, in various 
forms, is more than once repeated, we have to remark, first, that 
his canon of interpretation is objectionable: for he appears to 
proceed on the principle that the more full and weighty the mean- 
ing he deduces from a sentence of Scripture the more he honours 
that sentence. But he should remember, that he may be thus 
setting one part of the Bible against another, and that he who 
detracts from, and he who adds to, the Word of God, are equally 
denounced. Second, in affirming that ‘the duty imposed upon 
Moses was to describe works of creation,’ he is assuming the very 
point at issue. That some of the works described were works of 
actual creation, we admit as readily as the author does. Third, 
some of the works which Moses describes were works (such indeed 
as God alone could perform) not of creation, but of arrangement 
and appointment ; such was the first part of the Divine process on 
the third day, when ‘ God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 

thered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear.’ 

e land was not then created, it only had to appear. Fourth, 
the works of one entire day—the second—do not appear to have 
been works of creation: for ‘God said, Let there be a firmament,’ 
and the manner in which the Divine fiat took effect was, literally, 
not by a new creation, but ‘by a separating of the waters, in 
respect to the waters,’ i. e., of the waters above the visible expanse 
of the heaven from those on or in the earth beneath. So that 
when the author speaks of our blotting out so much of the six 
days from the inspired history as we deduct from works of proper 
creation, he is, in effect, casting the reflection on the Mosaic 
history itself. This comes of thinking to honour the Word of 
God by volunteering exaggerations of its real import. He renders 
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it the highest homage who is satisfied with the precise idea which 
it was meant to convey, whether that idea comes up to our pre- 
conceptions or not. And, fifth, whether light was absolutely 
originated on the first day of the Adamic creation, or only com- 
manded to re-appear, to God alone belongs the glory of its 
primary creation. 

The author contends that, because it is said, ‘ And God made 
two great lights,’ ‘and God made the beasts of the earth ;? there- 
fore the former were as much created on the fourth day, as the 
latter were on the fifth day. From which, of course, it would 
equally follow that as it is said also, ‘ and God made the firmament,’ 
the two great lights were no more created at that time than the 
firmament ; for that, as we have seen, was the result of ‘a sepa- 
rating of the waters above froin the waters beneath.’ 

The author derives his principal objection to the view that an 
interval elapsed between the absolute origination of matter and 
the first day of the Adamie creation from Exod. xx. 11, wherein, 
as the reason for observing the Sabbath, the entire and complete 
work of creation is supposed to be described as carried on and 
ended in six days. To which it should be sufficient to reply, first, 
that so much of the creative process is there referred to, and only 
so much, as related to the law of the Sabbath, namely, the six days 
of the Adamic creation; or the making of the heaven and the 
earth as described in Gen. i. 3, &. In other words, the object of 
the passage is not to touch on anything that might, or might not 
have taken place in the universe prior to ‘he first day of the 
Adamic creation; its specific design is to detcrmine that nothing 
was done after the sixth day. But, secondly, the same rule which 
leads one objector to rely on Exod. xx. 11, as a proof that the 
entire creation was comprised in six Adamic days, would justify 
another in insisting that it was comprised in one day, because it 
is said, Gen. ii. 4, ‘These are the generations of the heavens and 
the earth, in their being created, in the day of Jehovah God’s 
making earth and heavens.’ And, thirdly, it is a violation of an 
essential rule of sound interpretation to infer the meaning of an 
author from a condensed sentence, introduced incidentally, instead 
of deriving it from his more direct, connected, and ample state- 
ments on the same subject. Now the full and formal treatment of 
creation occupies the whole of the first chapter of Genesis. To 
affirm, without proof, that the verse in Exodus condenses the 
whole of the chapter, is to beg the point in question. That the 
chapter includes all that the verse relates to, we admit. But it 
imeludes more. It affirms, for example, in the second verse, the 
significant fact, that there was a period when ‘the earth was with- 
out form and void:’ respecting this the verse in Exodus is silent: 
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while, in the first verse, the chapter affirms that at some period 
prior to that state of chaos, in the beginning God originated the 
material of the universe. 

The two chapters of the work on which we have been remarking 
concludes with the following surprising paragraph. ‘ There is yet 
another proposition in favour of “the beginning” theory 
founded on the peculiar mode of printing the old Bibles, which, 
strange as it may appear, has received the sanction of many 
eminent supporters. It is stated that, in some old editions of the 
English Bible, where there is no division into verses, there appears 
a break at the end of what is now the second verse; and that in 
Luther's Bible, published in 1557, there is in addition the figure 1, 
placed against the third verse, as being the beginning of the 
account of the Creation on the first day; and upon such slender 
grounds we are required to believe, contrary to the express 
communications of the sacred text itself, that vast intervals of time 
elapsed between the period referred to at the commencement of the 
chapter, and that denoted by Luther’s figure 1. . . . But that an 
Omniscient Being should allow the truth of his revealed history, 
expressly designed as an imperishable record for the instruction of 
mankind in all ages, to be measured by the space of a mere type 
mark, is so utterly inconsistent with Divine attributes, that human 
authority, however high, must, we conceive, ever fail to establish 
a belief in such a groundless proposition.’ And, then, having 
appended a note to show that division into verses is not of ve 
ancient date, he concludes by triumphantly asking, ‘ What, then, 
becomes of the space between verses before verses were in ex- 
istence?’ What, indeed! And what, we ask, becomes of the 
paragraph when it turns out to be founded in an entire miscon- 
ception of the object for which the Lutheran division of the verses 
is referred to! Our readers can hardly need to be informed that 
that object is, not, as the author would have it believed, to de- 
termine the meaning of the Mosaic narrative on the point at 
issue—we certainly do not envy the mind that could even imagine 
such a thing—but simply to show that the meaning we deduce 
from it is as old as the time of Luther and much older. When 
charged with putting a new interpretation on the Bible derived 
from geological considerations, we merely point to these divisions, 
and say, Behold, here is one among many proofs that the same 
interpretation was put on the same passage ages ago, and quite in- 
dependent of all geological evidence. Before quitting this part, we 
would suggest to the author, with all respect, whether it might not 
better comport with the highest reverence to be more cautious in 
undertaking to state what is, or what is not, ‘utterly inconsistent 
with Divine attributes,’ as to the mode of revelation. 
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Having already recorded our own views on this entire subject— 
in our number for February last—we shall now confine ourselves 
to two concluding remarks. First, the literal interpretation of the 
opening of the book of Genesis, on which the author prides himself, 
and which constitutes, even in his own eyes, his highest recommend- 
ation, he has not attained, and will find unattainable. If, for ex- 
ample, he adopts the narrative of the Adamic creation in ‘six’ 
natural days, he cannot adopt the subsequent statement in the same 
sense, that the heavens and the earth were created ‘in the day,’ 
&c. He would hardly contend for the literal interpretation of the 
formulas, ‘ And God said,’ and ‘ Let there be,’ as if certain vocables 
were actually and audibly articulated, when, according to his own 
views, there was yet no car to hear—no air even to pulsate. Surely 
some steadier rule of interpretation than that of caprice should be 
adopted ; and a more charitable construction than that usually held 
should be put on the conduct of those who think they have 
found that rule, not in popular prejudice, but in the sacred record 
itself. And, second, the so-called /iteral interpretation, would be 
more modestly and correctly denominated the ¢raditional interpre- 
tation. The danger of confounding our own favorite or received 
interpretation with the infallibility of the sacred text, is by no 
means peculiar to a party. On this subject the language of Au- 
gustine* is strikingly pertinent, and with it we close ;—‘In 
obscure matters and things far removed from our senses, if we read 
anything, even in the divine Scripture, which may produce diverse 
opinions without damaging the faith which we cherish, let us not 
rush headlong by positive assertion to either the one opinion or the 
other; lest, when a more thorough discussion has shown the 
opinion which we had adopted to be false, our faith may fall with 
it: and we should be found contending, not for the doctrine of the 
sacred Scriptures, but for our own; endeavouring to make our 
doctrine to be that of the Scriptures, instead of taking the doctrine 
of the Scriptures to be ours.’ 


* Lib. i. De Genesi, cap. xviii. 
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Il. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GERMAN THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
ON ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR THOLUCK.* 


Tue increasing influence, which German theology and philosophy 
gain every ten years upon Great Britain and foreign countries 
generally, gives occasion for earnest prophetic thoughts, which 
again are not without influence upon the view we take of the more 
recent phases of our own theology, and of the future form of the 
church. From this point of view alone proceeds our notice of the 
work before us, which is one of the most solid proofs of the pro- 
gress which German science is making in England. 

When the author of this notice was in England, twenty years 
ago, he only became acquainted with a few theologians in the 
learned universities, among whom were the learned orientalists, 
Nichols and Lee, and among the students Pusey, and in particular 
some young men in Cambridge who read German, though rather 
with a philological interest, inasmuch as the progress of oriental 
and Greek philology in Germany was recognised even then, as 
now also the more advanced scholars study Greek and Latin 
from the translations of Buttmann, Zumpt, and Matthai. It was 
the time when all the life of the church was to be found in the 
evangelical party, which unfortunately cultivates science too little, 
and consequently stands, with respect to Puseyism, in a disadvan- 
tageous position, resembling that of the pietism of Halle when 
rationalism was first making its way among us. Very different 
was the case only ten years later. Pusey, having returned from 
Germany, had written his work on the history of rationalism—an 
evidence of his profound German studies,—and in his own circle 
had awakened an interest for German, and had even commissioned 
the writer of this to procure a competent teacher of German for 
Oxford. The translator of Niebuhr, Dr. Thirlwall, now Bishop of 
St. David’s, had begun to introduce German theology, though 


* Translated from the Litterarischer Anzeiger fiir Christliche Theologie 
und Wissenschaft iiberhaupt, where the article appears in the form of a 
Review of the following works :— 

1. An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative pera # of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. London: Pick- 
ering, 1846. 

2. On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectures: 
Reported, with Emendations and Additions, by Thomas Carlyle. Second 
Edition. London, 1842. 

‘The present article contains Tholuck’s remarks upon the general subject, 
and upon Mr. Morell’s work. ‘The remainder of the paper, which relates to 
Carlyle’s Hero-Worship, will be given in our next number. 
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certainly with a work but little adapted for the English taste, viz, 
‘Schleiermacher on Luke, which repulsed more than it attracted, 
Meantime, at that period the Archbishop of Canterbury uttered 
the words, which have almost received their fulfilment: ‘In ten 
years you will hardly be present at any theological dinner without 
meeting theologians conversant with German.’ The impulse in- 
deed which proceeded from the excellent Pusey, of whom no one 
who has had any intimacy with him can think without deep regret 
and compassion, rather took an opposite direction. Already in 
1835 he said he had, from dogmatic difficulties, dissuaded a gen- 
tleman from fulfilling his design of translating my commentary on 
John, and he soon began directly to oppese the study of German. 
All the interest within the church was directed to the study of the 
fathers, the councils, and the old—and in part certainly very valu- 
able—English theologians. Meantime the interest in German 
theology became more lively outside the pale of the English church. 
The Edinburgh bookseller, Clark, published the Biblical Cabinet, 
in which a collection of German hermeneutical and exegetical 
works was translated,—though not always in the best manner, or 
with the best selection,—and widely circulated. The strict Scotch 
church, unforgetful of the puritanical spirit, exerted its influence 
against these. The very exclusive, though talented, theologian 
Haldane wrote against the translation of my commentary on the 
Romans a fanatically violent book, especially on account of the 
departure from the doctrines of verbal inspiration and of predesti- 
nation. To a very accomplished Scottish theologian, who in a 
reply undertook my defence, among other things, by referring to 
Calvin’s views of inspiration, Haldane replied in a second pamphlet, 
‘If Calvin is heterodox on one point, must Professor Tholuck be 
so too?’ The polemic at that time had most of the Scotch jour- 
nals on his side. But the numerous American translations of 
German works also found entrance. Many Seotchmen, Americans, 
and Englishmen of the dissenting churches came to our universi- 
ties, to Berlin, Halle, Bonn, of whom several have for some years 
been labouring themselves as professors and pastors: Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, even several Baptists and Methedists from 
America, as well as several Unitarians, visited the university of 
Halle, and, before the period of Puseyism, some English and Ame- 
rican Churchmen. The study of German appears to be taken up 
most readily among the Independents, who form a very consider- | 
able denomination in England, and in Manchester, for example, 
possess a noble Gothic building as a college.* 


* Dr. Tholvck here makes various allusions, by name, to several of our 
colleges, and their tutors, of a very complimentary character, but mingled 
with scme inaccuracies, very excusable in a foreigner, but which would seem 
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But even the Anglican church has by no means remained in- 
different. The seed which the venerated Arnold scattered has 
sprung up, and fortunately several amongst the clergy and laity 
are beginning to recognise in this more free, scientific, and pious 
direction, the proper weapons for combating Puseyism. Arch- 
deacon Hare, the translator of Niebuhr, familiar with German 
theology in its entire compass, writes sterling works tending to the 
spread of a more profound mode of viewing theological subjects.* 
Professor Trench, of King’s College, London, in his valuable works 
upon the parables and miracles, attaches himself almost more to 
German than to English theology; and many younger men, more 
or less influenced by Arnold, study German with glowing enthu- 
siasm. This, in particular, is the great difference between the 
present and the earlier point of view. Among the younger gene- 
ration, both within and without the church, there has spread the 
notion, that the Germans have known how to penetrate rigid tradi- 
tional positivism with Idea. Though with many hitherto the 
interest in German science is only the critico-historical, yet that 
ideal interest is continually penetrating deeper. To this Coleridge 
and Wordsworth have powerfully contributed, in America as well as 
in England. What an English theologian lately expressed in a 
letter to the writer, ‘In German theological writings 1 have found 
the happiest solutions of questions that tortured my mind,’ many 
have given utterance to in his presence. Among the large number 
of Americans and British who have studied in Halle, the writer 
knows of only one who has made shipwreck of faith. He had even 
travelled to Munich to seek light and help in the lectures of Schel- 
ling. But it is not only the reconciliation between knowledge 
and a Christianity received by faith, which is sought by the young 
British world ; those also not under the influence of faith eagerly 
apply to the philosophy of our country for their emancipation 
from Christianity—a philosophy in which they hope to find the arms 
for justifying the unbelief of their heart. And on this irreligious 
side, a powerful champion among the youth of England is Carlyle,+ 


almost ridiculous to our readers. On this account, and from a desire to 

consult the feelings of the gentlemen referred to, we must omit the pas- 
e.—Ep. 

“ We cannot but be gratified at this confirmation of the views expressed 

in our Review of Hare’s Sermons last month.—Ep. 

+ Carlyle, the author of the work on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History, a pendant to Strauss’s Cultus des Genius, of which we 
shall afterwards append a short notice, to characterise this direction of 
mental development. Quite recently, the same bookseller who published 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu complete, has had Ullman’s work on the Cultus des 
Genius and on the Essence of Christianity translated, which, however, has 
not yet attracted great attention. 
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as Coleridge was on the religious side. The young men, studying 
not merely in the English, but also in the Scotch universities, 
eagerly devour every new work of Carlyle, and even the insuffer- 
ably affected style of his last works is set up for imitation. 

The more powerfully positive belief in its most repulsive tradi- 
tional form establishes itself in the Episcopal church, the more 
vigorously does the negative spirit exert itself against all religion. 
The ‘Lite of Jesus,’ by Strauss, as is well known, first met with 
sympathetic approval among the Unitarians; and among the young 
members of this community, the American sublimated pantheism 
of Emerson, and the negative theology of Germany, are still becoming 
increasingly prevalent. But even within the church, in circles of 
distinction, that work of Strauss, even when known only in the 
abstract of it prepared from the French, was eagerly devoured ; 
now the entire work has been translated by a Socinian, and how 
widely it is likely to be circulated in this translation may be 
inferred from the fact, that the bookseller, Nutt, of whose business 
German literature forms the chief branch, says that there is no 
other German work of which he has sold so many copies, as the 
German original of Strauss’s Leben Jesu. A clergyman of high 
distinction declared that he foresaw an era of pantheism among the 
higher ranks in England; and when asked whether this opinion 
rested upon general impressions, he replied: ‘ No, on conversation 
with a number of distinguished men,’ of whom several were men- 
tioned. Recently the writer of this entered into casual conversation 
on board a steam-boat, with a gentleman connected with the 
government, who had just returned from a high post in Africa, and 
as soon as the conversation turned upon the German language, he 
expressed himself as burning with desire to read it more fluently, 
as our theology alone appeared in a condition, as he expressed it, 
to give a little more flexibility to the stiffness of the English 
theology; but he, too, was probably influenced more by the 
negative want of emancipation; for the first book which he said 
he intended to read on his return from Africa was Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu. 

We have still to mention one fruit of German theology upon 
English soil, of quite the opposite kind. The transition from 
Puseyism to Catholicism has been brought about only through 
German science, namely, through the ‘ Principle of Development,’ 
which Newman borrowed from Mohler, and by means of which he 
has succeeded in removing the difficulties which he formerly felt 
respecting the corruptions of the Romish church. This he has 
declared in his book on development, which appeared shortly before 
he went over to the Roman Catholic communion. 

Neither the one nor the other race of those who busy themselves 
with German science can halt at the merely theological investiga- 
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tions and inquiries. Diametrically opposed as the style of thinking 
that characterises modern German philosophy is to the practical 
spirit of England,—still more so than to the French—yet young 
England, after the example of her Coleridge, will be compelled to 
enter upon the modern speculations ; and a remarkable proof of 
this readiness lies before us already in the work which we have here 
to notice. For the first time England receives a history of 
philosophy, in which the most recent speculations of Germany and 
of France are taken up conjointly ; a work which sets itself the 
task of tracing the systems according to the idea of development 
and progress, and which handles its subject with a perspicuity such 
as the Englishman asks for and needs.* The author, who belongs 
to the Independent church, speaks with graceful modesty of his 
undertaking ; informs his readers how the Scotch philosophy at 
first satisfied him ; how he was then led to go to Germany, and 
from the lectures of Brandis, at Bonn, became acquainted with the 
German systems historically ; and then, unsatisfied, and not deterred 
by the reproach of eclecticism made against the French, went to 
Paris. Belonging to the dissenters, among whom the number of 
irreligious members is naturally much smaller than in the church, 

the author is not of the number of those who through their philoso- 

phical studies have gone astray from the Gospel. More deeply and 

more generally is the seed of religion planted in the heart, from 

childhood upwards, among dissenters than in the church. The 

talent of popularising belongs to the author in no less a degree than 

to such a work as that of Schwarz, ‘Ueber die altere und neucre 

Schellingsche Philosophie.’ For the object of this essay, however, 

it is not necessary that we should subject this book to a philosophi- 

cal criticism. We will only notice some characteristic features in 

the introduction, and touch upon the author’s judgment respecting 

Locke and Hegel. 

In the introduction, the first section develops the idea of phi- 
losophy. Philosophy is as well a necessary requirement, as a 
necessary product of the human mind. It is the science of reality 
in opposition to the world of phenomena. It arises simultaneously 
with reflection on spontaneous life. If a mind succeeds by reflection 
in grasping the problems of human life, there arises a philosophical 
system. To modern German speculation is yielded the preference 
over the Scotch and the English, of having, from the very outset, 
addressed itself to the highest questions respecting God, freedom, 
and mind. It has been maintained that the business of the human 
mind is to content itself with appearance, observation, and ex- 
perience, but on the contrary, the mind cannot content itself with 


* According to report, a History of Modern Philosophy is also being 
Prepared by an Englishman resident in Berlin. 
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the observation of appearance and individual phenomena, it longs 
after the discovery of what is necessary ; philosophy alone brings 
us into acquaintance with what is necessary, and if the knowledge 
of the necessary is denied to the mind, it is again philosophy alone 
that can demonstrate to it its limitation. 

Another reproach often brought against philosophy is that it is 
not a true science, since its systems lead to diametrically opposite 
conclusions. But is this less the case in politics, and in natural 
philosophy; and would any one on this account undervalue those 
studies? It should rather be acknowledged that these apparent 
contradictions are only momenta of the one great truth; that there 
is no absolute error, but only incomplete truth. In philosophy may 
be pointed out an advance from system to system through contra- 
diction, just as the ship in its course through a series of motions 
seems to be continually turned out of its course by the waves, but 
yet through this oscillatory movement is being perpetually brought 
nearer and nearer to the destined end. Granting again that philoso- 
phy is a true science, some think that still, because it is unintelligible 
to the mass, it is not capable of being of practical utility to 
the mass; but it should be remembered that the results of this 
science, as of every other, actually have an entrance into the 
life and thinking of the mass. But we come to a still more weighty 
objection. If the human mind needed a revelation, and a Divine 
authority has uttered its decision on all great questions, are we to 
go back to the inadequate results of human conjecture? This 
objection could only have weight on the supposition that ail the 
objects of philosophy and of religion are identical, while the Bible, in 
fact, is only the code for morality and religion, and even in this re- 
spect its information is only practical : it speaks, for example, of the 
conscience, but what the conscience in the mind of man is, revela- 
tion does not unfold. All revealed religion rests upon the pedestal 
of natural religion, and this again on the philosophical investigation 
of the laws of nature and of the human mind. Here we feel 
strongly the want of a deeper insight on the part of the author into 
the nature of religion. He has said nothing to meet the objection, 
which precisely among those of his own religious confession must 
become so perplexing for him, whether he intends to make religion 
and faith in revelation rest in the last resort on philosophy? It is 
precisely this introduction, which, as bearing upon faith, ought to 
have gone more deeply into the subject. 

Up to fifteen or twenty years ago the sensational philosophy of 
Locke, according to which the mind is a tabula rasa, and all ideas, 
even those that are religious, can only be inscribed upon it by 
means of sensational experience, reigned supreme in England and 
America. It is the great merit of Coleridge to have diffused an 
insight into the inconsistency of this system with all deep religion. 
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Profound religious thinkers, both in England and America, are 
now agreed on this, yet they are unwilling to drop the long so 
highly revered philosopher, and many maintain thus much of his 
doctrines, that all religious insight comes only from without; that 
this by no means excludes innate religious truth ; that the external 
factor (or agent) operates only in awakening the truth that lies in 
the mind. The author, with good reason, judges differently. He 
quotes the comparison of a contemporary: the idea is no more 
produced by the sensuous factor, than the power of the gun lies 
in the spark which occasions the explosion. Or, as Leibnitz ob- 
jected to Locke’s view, the chisel could not hew out the coloured 
veins from the block of marble, if they had not already grown in 
it. Yet the author claims for Locke the highest praise, on account 
of the profundity and earnest character of his thinking, without 
raising into sufficient prominence the destructive consequences of 
his system on religion and theology. 

The writer of this was especially curious to see the mode in 
which the author would exhibit Hegel, as even the English lan- 
guage itself seems here to oppose an insuperable barrier. Doubt- 
less, the Fichtian Ich (the me) and the potencies, &c. of Schelling 
will be unendurable to the English ear; but, for the most part, 
the author has succeeded in avoiding this unusual and barbarous 
style of expression, especially in the case of Hegel, and has suc- 
cessfully stripped of their outlandish character the ‘ sich ent- 
aussern der Idee an sich,’ &e. The logical pantheism of the sys- 
tem is in the main rightly apprehended and exhibited. But in the 
exhibition of this system before a religious public, the more reli- 
gious advance made by Hegel ought not to have been passed 
so lightly over, that advance which cannot but-be recognised in the 
second edition of the Philosophy of Religion, and which leads from 
pantheism to theism. The older Hegelians, Gabler, Schaller, 
Erdmann, &c. are not correctly characterised by the author, when 
he says, that they make religious experience the criterion of philo- 
sophical thought. 

And what prophecy for the future shall we deduce from this 
world-sovereignty, which the German mind seem to be acquiring 
continually more and more in theology and philosophy? If we 
may draw conclusions from the results that have hitherto followed 
in France, Britain, and North America, the opinion seems to gain 
confirmation, that there, as in our own country, such a breach as 
Strauss has prophesied between those who know and those who 
believe is everywhere imminent, though assuredly not to the pros- 
tration, which he so arrogantly predicted, of faith beneath mental 
culture. The power of faith will not lay down its arms before the 
might of knowledge ; and least of all in the case of a people like 
the British, which is so penetrated to the core by the religious 
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life. On the contrary, we elready see there, as well as in Germany, 
many, who by means of modern science have arrived at a recon- 
ciliation of faith with knowledge. But may we not assume that, 
the more German science penetrates confessions beyond the limits 
of Germany, the more will that Protestant catholicity be advanced, 
towards which the result of the general synod of Berlin was conduc- 
ing simultaneously with the Evangelical Alliance ? For Britain and 
America especially, this meeting of the Alliance has been of the 
greatest practical importance for the furtherance of Protestant 
catholicity. Members of the German, Swiss, French, British, 
American, Swedish, and Hungarian Protestant churches, who came 
together expressly to become conscious of the bond of their union 
(and it took place not without many controversies, though these 
were always carried on in the spirit that is from above :—on the 
occasion of a difference of great importance the seventy Americans 
came together for a special prayer-meeting before they stated their 
views), and who then actually, in the consciousness of union, and 
with a desire for united action, give each other the right hand of 
fellowship :—when has the church ever witnessed such a manifes- 
tation of Protestant catholicity? Many somewhat free theolo- 
gical views were expressed both publicly and privately, and that 
not merely by Germans, but also by members of the J!nglish 
church, and by Dissenters. Had it not been for the Americans, 
the English, French, and Gernians would at least not have adopted 
the article respecting eternal punishment, though it was generally 
acknowledged as an article of belief. An Englishman then pro- 
posed the excellent amendment—‘ the eternal punishment of all 
those who persist in rejecting salvation in Christ ;’ though this too 
was rejected, in consequence of the remark of a rigid American, 
that that salvation was not offered to all. But how new was the 
phenomenon, to see such heterodox views judged with mildness ! 
It is a fact, that a placable spirit, disposed to yield to divergent 
views, was brought to the assembly by very, very many. This great 
event, therefore, will tend to the same end, towards which German 
philosophy in foreign countries is working.* 


* It is but justice to the author of the work referred to, to say, that in 
subsequent portions of it, which the Professor appears to have overlooked, 
the relation between philosophy and revealed authority is more distinctl 
stated, and the pretensions of rationalism decidedly repelled. (Vide vol. ii. 
pp. 249, 406, 495.) We have authority also, from the author, to state, 
that the views on this subject, which were before expressed very briefly in 
the introduction, and on that account have been subjected to some miscon- 
struction, will shortly be more fully developed as well as fortified in a second 
edition, preparing for the press. 
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IIL. 
THE WRITINGS OF ORIGEN. 


I. Editions of the Old Testament. Origen prepared two editions of 
the Old Testament, known respectively as Tetrapla, ‘ The Fourfold7 
and Hewxapla, ‘ The Sixfold’ To the latter the names Octapla and 
Enneapla have been sometimes given; but the last name is not 
found in any ancient writer. There is a difference also in the form 
of these names. Origen himself, Eusebius, and Jerome use the 
plural forms, Tetrapla, and Hexapla ; but later writers use the sin- 
gular forms, 7'etraplum, and Heaxaplum. Epiphanius, in one place, 
speaks of Sextuplices Libri. The names Quadruplex Columna 
(s. pagina), Sextuplex Columna, Octuplex Columna were also applied 
to the work by ancient writers. In one citation the name Quintu- 
plea Columna, is found. In some cases a book of Scripture is 
cited thus: Sextuplex Hieremias, i.e. ‘Jeremiah in the Hexapla.’ 
But this multiplicity of names must not mislead the reader into the 
supposition that Origen prepared more than the two works, known 
respectively as the Tetrapla and Hexapla. Which of the two was 
first published has been a subject of great dispute with the learned. 
The text of Eusebius* is not settled in the place which refers to this 
point, nor would be decisive if it was. Montfaucont has cited some 
passages from Origen and other writers, which indicate the priority 
of the 7’etrapla; and the supposition that the less complete and 
elaborate work was the earlier is the more probable, especially if we 
receive the testimony of Epiphanius, that the Heaapla was finished 
at Tyre, during the time that Origen resided there, between the 
close of the Decian persecution and his death. For he would then 
hardly have had time or energy to publish the 7'etrapla, which 
would, indeed, have been only a portion of the Hexapla separated 
from the rest of the work. 

The Hexapla consisted of several copies of the Old Testament, 
six in some parts, seven in others, eight in others, and nine in a 
few, ranged in parallel columns. The first column to the right, 
contained the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters, (i.e. those now in 
use, not the :nore ancient Samaritan letters :) the second the same 
text in Greek characters, the third the version of Aquila, the 
fourth that of Symmachus, the fifth the Septuagint, the sixth the 
version of Theodotion,—the order of these versions in the arrange- 
ment being determined by their close and literal adherence to the 
original; and the seventh, eighth, and ninth columns being occu- 
pied by three versions, known from their position in this work as 


* H. E. vi. 16, ad fin. + Prelim. in Hexapla, ciii. 
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Quinta, Sexta, et Septima Editiones, i.e. versions. Fach of the 
first six columns contained all the books of the Old Testament, and 
gave to the work its title Heaapla: the other columns contained 
only some of the books, and principally the poetical books, and 
from them the work derived the titles of Octapla and Enneapla, 
which were therefore only partially applicable. We give as a speci- 
men a passage from Habakkuk ii. 4, which is found im all the 
columns. 


To'Efpackov 
‘EAAnvikots | 


“EBpa:kov. 


oveadiK kat di- 6 dé 6 dé 6 6 6 6 
Bnpovvalw | év| dixacos | dixacos | Sikacos | Sixatos | dixasos 
mio-| tH éav- | 7H éav- éav- éav- 
abtov tews prov| tov mia-| tov | tov mia- 
| | Cyoetac. | Tec Choec. | ter recCyoes. | reeCyoet. 


The Tetrapla contained the four versions, the Septuagint, and 
those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion: these are too well 
known to require further notice at present; but of the three re- 
maining versions we give here a brief account. The Quinta Editio, 
according to Epiphanius,* and the author of the Synopsis 8. 
Scripture, which is ascribed to Athanasius, was found at Jericho 
in awine jar, by one of the learned men of Jerusalem; and Epi- 
phanius adds the date of the discovery, the seventh year of Cara- 
calla (a.p. 217—218.) The Editiv Sexta, according to the same 
authorities, was also found in a wine jar at Nicopolis, on the 
Ambracian gulf, in the reign of Alexander Severus. Ancient 
writers, however, differ as to the discovery of these versions. 
According to one passage in Jerome,t Origen himself. stated, 
that the Quinta Editio was found at Nicopolis: according to 
Zonaras,t the Septima was found at Jericho; and according to 
Nicephorus Callisti, both the Seata and Septima were found 
there. Eusebius states that one of the versions was found at 
Jericho and one at Nicopolis, but does not give their numbers. 
The difference between these authorities is owing more probably to 
the carelessness or mistake of the writers or transcribers, than to 
any variation in the order of the versions in different copies of the 
Hexapla; for this appears to have been so fixed as to have suggested 
the common mode of referring to them by their place in the arrange- 
ment. The Quinta, Sexta, &c. versions are anonymous ; at least 
the authors are not known. Jerome$ calls the authors of the 


* De Mensuris et Ponderib. c. xvii. xviii. 
+ Prologus in Exposit. Cantic. Canticor. secundum Origen. 
t Annal. xii. 11. § Adv. Rufin. ii. 34, ed. Vallars. 
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Quinta and Sexta, Jews; yet a citation from the Editio Seria, 
which citation Jerome himself has given in Latin, shows that the 
author of that version was a Christian. Josephus, author of the 
Hypomnesticon, mentions a current report that the author of the 
Editio Quinta was a woman. The author of the Editio Septima 
was probably a Jew.* These three versions are far less literal than 
the other four versions ; the Sezta, in particular, has some amplifi- 
cations of most unauthorised character. 

Beside the compilation and arrangement of so valuable a critical 
apparatus as these versions, Origen added marginal notes, contain- 
ing, among other things, an explanation of the Hebrew names. 
There is reason to think that he occasionally gave in his marginal 
notes a Greek version of the readings of the Syriac and Samaritan 
versions, of the former in various books, of the latter in the Penta- 
teuch only. Certainly such readings are found, not only in extant 
MSS. where the Hexapla is cited, but in the citations of the fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is to be observed also that 
Origen did not content himself with giving the text of the Septuagint 
as it stood in his own time, deeming it to have been much corrupted 
by the carelessness or unscrupulous alterations or additions or omis- 
sions of transcribers.t He amended the text chiefly by the aid of 
Theodotion’s version, allowing the received readings to remain, 
but marking his proposed alterations or additions with an asterisk 
(*) and prefixing an obelus (+) to such words or passages as he 
thought should be omitted. The use of another mark, the lemniscus 
(+ or —-) which he is said to have employed, can only be con- 
jectured : the account of its use given by Epiphanius,} is evidently 
erroneous. Origen’s revision of the text of the Septuagint was 
regarded by succeeding generations as the standard; it was 
frequently transcribed, and Latin, Syriac, and Arabic versions made 
from it. 

In the preparation of this most laborious and valuable work, 
Origen was encouraged by the exhortations and supported by the 
wealth of his friend Ambrose. It is probable that, from the labour 
and cost required, comparatively few transcripts were ever made ; 
though there were a sufficient number for the leading ecclesiastical 
writers of succeeding ages to have access to it; as Pamphilus, 
Eusebius of Czsareia, (these two are said to have corrected the 
text of the work, and Eusebius added Scholia,) Athanasius, 
Theodorus of Heracleia, the Arian Diodorus of Tarsus, Epiphanius, 
Rufinus, Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Procopius of Gaza, &e. 
Others of the fathers employed the work less frequently ; and some 


* Montfauc. Prelim. in Hewxapla, cap. viii. § 5. 

+ Origen. Comment. in Matth. apud Hodium, De Text. Originalibus, lib. 
iii. ¢. 4, § 8. { De Mens. et Ponderib. e. viii. 
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borrowed their acquaintance with its various readings from the 
citations of their predecessors. Origen’s own copies of the Tetrapla 
and Hexapla, with the corrections and Scholia of Origen himself, 
and of Pamphilus and Eusebius, long remained in the library of 
the martyr Pamphilus at Czsareia ; and were probably destroyed 
either at the capture of that city by Chosroes II. the Persian, or its 
subsequent capture by the Saracens. The few transcripts that 
were made have perished also, and the work as compiled by Origen 
has been long lost. Numerous fragments have, however, been 
preserved in the writings of the fathers. Many of these, containing 
scraps of the versions of Aquila and the other Greek translators, 
collected by Petrus Morinus, were inserted by Flaminius Nobilius 
in the beautiful and valuable edition of the Septuagint, fol. Rome, 
1587. These fragments, and some additional ones with learned 
notes, were prepared for publication by Joannes Drusius, and pub- 
lished after his death with this title, Veterum Interpretum Gracorum 
in totum 1’. T. Fragmenta, 4to. Arnheim, 1622. But the most 
complete edition is that of the learned Benedictine Montfaucon— 
Hexaplorum Origenis que supersunt, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1714. 
Montfaucon retained the arrangement of the versions adopted by 
Origen, and also his asterisks and obeli, wherever they were found 
in the MSS. employed for the edition ; and added a Latin version 
both to the Hebrew text (for which he employed that of Santes 
Pagninus or of Arias Montanus with slight alterations, and also the 
Vulgate,) and to the Greek versions he prefixed a valuable Prefatio 
and Preliminaria, to which we have been much indebted, and added 
to the edition several unpublished fragments of Origen and others, 
and a Greek and Hebrew Lexicon to the Hexapla. An edition 
based on that of Montfaucon was published in 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig 
and Lubec, 1769—1770, under the editorship of C. F. Bahrdt : it 
omitted the Hebrew text in Greek letters, the Latin versions, the 
Anecdota, or previously unpublished extracts from Origen and 
others, and many of the notes. Bahrdt professed to correct the text, 
and increased it by some additional fragments ; and he added notes 
of his own to those which he retained of Montfaucon’s. Bahrdt’s 
preface intimates his purpose of preparing a Lexicon to this work, 
but it is not subjoined to the copy now before us, nor can we find 
that it was ever published. 

Il. Exegetical Works. These comprehend three classes.* 1. 
Tomi, (Tépor) which Jerome renders Volumina, containing ample com- 
mentaries, in which he gave full scope to his intellect. 2. Scholia; 
brief notes on detached passages, designed to clear up obscurities 
and remove ‘difficulties. 3. Homilie, popular expositions, delivered 
chiefly at Ceesareia; and in the latter part of his life, extempo- 


* Hieronym. Pref. in Translat. Homil. Origen. in Jerem. et Ezech. 
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raneously, being taken down at the time of delivery by persons 
employed for the purpose. Of the Tumi there are few remains. 
Of the Scholia a number have been collected, chiefly from the 
citations of the fathers, and are given by Delarue men a the title 
of Ecloge or Selecta. Of the Homilie a few are extant in the 
original, and many more in the Latin versions (not very faithful, 
however,) of Rufinus, Jerome, and others. We give an enumera- 
tion of Origen’s Exegetical works, with a reference, where they are 
extant, to their place in Delarue’s edition of his works, and their 
time and place of composition as stated by Eusebius or other 
ancients, or as determined or conjectured by Delarue, Tillemont, 
and other modern critics. 

Commentary on Genesis in twelve or thirteen books.* Of these 
considerable fragments have been preserved by Eusebius and in the 
Philocalia, and one or two portions are given in Latin in Rufinus’ 
version of the Apologia pro Origene, by the martyr Pamphilus. A 
Latin version by Rufinus of seventeen Homilia in Genesim is also 
extant, and one or two brief fragments of the original.t The extant 
portions of Origen’s works on Genesis are given by Delarue, vol. ii. 
pp-1—110. The first eight books of the Commentaries were 
written at Alexandria before he finally left it.t The Homilie were 
probably delivered extempore, and after a.p. 245 at Czesareia. 

Some fragments of his Commentary on Exodus, in several tomi 
or books, are preserved in the Philocalia; and, with some Selecta, 
apparently from his Scholia; and a Latin version, by Rufinus, of 
thirteen of his Homilie on the same book, are given by Delarue, 
vol. ii. pp. 110—178. The Commentaries were probably written 
before a.p. 240, the Homilies extemporaneously delivered after 
A.D. 245. 

On Leviticus we have a few Selecta, apparently of the Scholia, 
and Rufinus’ version of sixteen of the Homilie.§ On Numbers, 
some few Scholia, and Rufinus’ version of twenty-seven of the 
Homilie.\| On Deuteronomy there are only a few Scholia ;§ but 
Cassiodorus* * has mentioned four (so in the edition of Guretius), 
but in Huet’s citation of the passage it is eight Homilia in Deuter- 
onomium. The sixteen Homilie in Leviticum, somewhat altered 
in form, have been fraudulently ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria, and 
have been published among his works. The dates of all these works 
are uncertain: but Huet places the Homilie after a.p. 245. 

On Joshua are some Scholia gleaned from MS. Catene, and Ru- 
finus’ version of twenty-six of the Homilia, and a Greek fragment 


* Comp. Euseb. H. E. vi. 24, and Hieron. Epist. ad Damasum, Epist. 
36, c. 9. ed. Vallars. 

+ Epistol. 29, ed. Benedict. ; 33, ed. Vallars. 

* Euseb. H. EF. vi. 24. § Delarue, vol. ii. pp. 179—269. 

|| pp. 269—386. pp. 386—393. ** Divinar. Institut. 1. 
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from the Philocalia of one of the twenty-six.* These Homilie were 
probably delivered in a.p. 249 or 250. Cassiodorust speaks of 
thirty Homilia in Jesu Nave. On Judges there are very few Scholia, 
and Rufinus’ version of nine Homilie ;{ and a single Scholium on 
Ruth.§ The Homilies on Judges were probably delivered before 
the larger Commentary on Solomon’s Song was written. On the 
four books of [Samuel and] Kings we have a very few Scholia, an 
anonymous Latin version, suspected to be by Rufinus, of one 
homily, of which it is disputed whether the original was by Origen, 
and a second homily in Greek, probably by Origen, first published 
by Allavius, with a Latin version, with the work of Eustathius of 
Antioch, De Engastrimyttio contra Origenem, 4to. Lyon, 1629.}| 
Origen appears, from the testimony of Cassiodorus,§] to have writ- 
ten other Homilie on the books of Kings and Chronicles, Ezra 
and Nehemiah ; but they have perished. The date of the works 
on these historical books is not known. 

A fragment of a homily on Job, probably a free translation from 
Origen** by Hilarius Pictavensis, is cited by Augustin,++ and 
with some Scholia in Greek, written apparently before the Homilie 
on Ezekiel, is all that has been preserved of the writings of Origen 
on the book of Job. The Latin version of a Commentary on this 
book, extending only to the third chapter, supposed to be written 
by Origen, and given in the earlier editions of his works, and by 
Delarue,t{{ has been shown by Huet,§§ not to be his. 

According to Jerome, Origen wrote many books on the Psalms.|||| 
Beside his large Commentaries, of which those on the first twenty- 
five Psalms were written before he left Alexandria,§ J he wrote a 
brief commentary, termed Enchiridion*** The Catena on the 
Psalms, both published and in MSS., contain a number of citations 
from the Commentaries or Scholia ascribed to Origen, but of which 
some are really by Eusebius of Cesareia, Theodoret, or other writers. 
Such of these citations as could not be traced to another author, 
and which the Catene agree in ascribing to Origen, whether really 
by him or not, are given by Delarue,t++ together with nine Homilia, 
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* Delarue, vol. ii. PP. 393—457. + ibid. t pp. 457—478. 
§ p. 478. || Delarue, vol. ii. pp. 479—498. 

q Divinar. Institution. c. 2 and 6. 

*%* See Hieron. De Vir. Illust. c. 100. 

t+ Contra Julian. lib. ii. 27. tt vol. ii. pp. 850—908. 

§§ Origenianor. App. ad Lib. IIT. 

My Hieron. ad Augustin. Epist. 89, ed. vet.; 74, ed. Benedict.; 112, ed. 
Vallars. c. 20. 


aq Euseb. H. E. vi. 24. 

*** Breviar. in Psalter. Hieronym. adscriptum, sub init. apud Hieronym. 

a vol. ii. appendix, p. 122, ed. Benedict. vol. vii. appendix, p. 1, ed 
ars. 

HH vol. ii. pp. 510—849. 
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five on Ps. xxxvi.,* two on Ps. xxxvii., (xxxviii.,) and two on Ps. 
XXxxVili. (xxxix.,) extant in the Latin version of Rufinus, and are 
inserted among the fragments of the Scholia, in their respective 

laces, according to the order of the Psalms expounded. The col- 
cme of Scholia by Delarue might be considerably increased from 
existing sources,t especially from some in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna.t A transcript of the most important of these MSS, 
which Fabricius had expressed a wish should be published,|| an 
which contains Scholia on all the Psalms from Ps. ix. 17, was sent 
to Delarue, but was rejected by him as spurious. The nine Ho- 
milie mentioned above were thought by Erasmus to have been 
neither written by Origen nor translated by Rufinus; but Delarue 
vindicates the title hoth of the author and the translator. The 
date of the Enchiridion is not known. The larger Commentaries 
and Homiliz were probably composed at various periods.{ Hilary 
of Poitiers translated freely a large portion of Origen’s works 
on the Psalms, and incorporated them with his own Commentarii 
in Psalmos.** 

On the Proverbs of Solomon there are a few fragments both of 
Commentaries and Scholia, of uncertain date, preserved in the 
original Greek by Procopius of Gaza, one fragment in a MS. Catena, 
and two others in the Latin version by Rufinus of Pamphilus’s 
Apologia pro Origene.t+ On Ecclesiastes he is not known to have 
written anything: Sixtus Senensis indeed affirms on the authority 
of Methodius that he did, but no such reference has been found in 
that writer. On Solomon’s Song we have an extract from a work 
written by Origen when a young man (not younger, however, than 
thirty-seven), probably at Alexandria, and preserved in the Philo- 
calia ;{{ two Homilia of uncertain date, translated by Jerome, and 
a Latin version by Rufinus of the Prologus and first three books 
(réuor), and part of the fourth book of a larger commentary, begun 
by Origen when at Athens, in his second journey into Greece, the 
date of which is doubtful, and completed after his settlement at 
Cesareia.§§ Erasmus had denied that this version was really what it 
professed to be ; and contended that it was the original production 
of the Latin writer: but his objections are satisfactorily answered 


* xxxvii. of the Hebrew and English Bibles. 
+ See Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 117. 

} Lambec. Comment. de Biblioth. Caesar. Codd. x.—xvi. vol. iii. pp. 54, &e. 
ed. Kollar. 

§ Cod. xvi. || Bibl. Gree. vol. vii. p. 211. 

{ See Tillemont, Mém. vol. iii. p. 563, &e. 

** Hieron. Prolog. in Lib. Secund. Comment. in Micheaam. 

++ Delarue, vol. iii. p. 1—10. {t cap. vii. 

§§ Euseb. H. E. vi. 82. 
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by Pearson* and Delarue.t Of the original work, which ex. 
tended to ten books,t a few fragments are preserved by Proco- 
pius of Gaza.§ Jerome|| speaks of Origen’s commentary on 
Solomon’s Song as the most admirable of his works. ‘In his other 
writings,’ he says, ‘he surpassed others, on the Canticles he sur- 
passed himself.’ 

On Isaiah Origen wrote Volumina, Volumes, or larger comment- 
aries, Scholia, and Homilie. Of the Volumes, thirty were 
extant in the time of Eusebius,** composed at the same time as 
the commentaries on Ezekiel. They are now lost, with the ex- 
ception of two short fragments in Rufinus’ Latin version of the 
Apologia of Pamphilus. Of the Homilie there is a Latin version 
of nine (the last imperfect) by Jerome; but if we may trust Ru- 
finus,++ not very faithfully translated. Of the date of the Homilie 
nothing is known, except that they were delivered after Origen’s 
ordination as presbyter.{} 

It is not known whether Origen wrote anything on Jeremiah 
except Homilia, of which forty-five are mentioned by Cassiodorus,§§ 
and were still extant in the time of Rabanus Maurus in the ninth 
century. Jerome|||| translated fourteen, which are still extant, (but 
with doubtful fidelity, Rufin. ibid.) ; the original of twelve of these, 
and of seven others, and a part of an eighth, are found also in 
Greek ; the last, which was the thirty-ninth of the original arrange- 
ment, is in the Philocalia. These Greek Homilie were ascribed in 
a MS. in the Library of the Escurial to Cyril of Alexandria, and 
were published under his name by Corderius, Antwerp, 1548, but 
were ascertained to be Origen’s by a comparison of Jerome’s ver- 
sion, and by the testimony of the more correct inscription in 
another MS. in the Vatican library. The Homilie were probably 
delivered at Ceesareia; and from a reference in the fourth Homilia, 
c. 8, we may assign them to the reign of Gordianus or of Philippus. 
Delarue places them after a.p. 245. A number of detached 
Scholia have been collected by Delarue; but many of them are 
extracted from the extant Homilia, and possibly the rest are from 
those Homilia that have perished.{ Origen wrote commentaries 
on the Lamentations of Jeremiah while yet at Alexandria, of which 
five volumes were extant in Eusebius’s time.*** Nicephorus 


* Vindic. Ignatian. apud Delarue. + Monit. in Rufin. Interpret. 
+ Hieronym. Prolog. in Exposit. Cantic. Canticor. secundum Origenem. 
§ Delarue, vol. iii. pp. 11—104. || Ibid. 

q Orig. Contra Celsum, vii. 11. ** H. E. vi. 32. 

++ In Hieron. lib. ii. 26, edit. Vallars. 

tt Delarue, vol. iii. p. 104—126. §§ Divin. Institut. c. 3. 

||| Pref. in Translat. Homil. Origen. in Jeremiam et Ezechielem. 

qq Delarue, vol. iii. pp. 124—320. 

Kuseb. H. E. vi. 24. 
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Callisti* speaks of nine. A few fragmentary Scholia, whether 
from the volumes or not is not known, are contained in Ghislerius’s 
Catena in Lamentationes.+ 

On the prophecy of Ezekiel, Origen wrote commentaries in 
twenty-five books, which were begun at Cesareia, and finished 
a.D. 245 (or probably earlier) at Athens. A fragment of the 
twentieth book is preserved in the Philocalia. He composed 
also several Homilie posterior, in point of time, to those on Jere- 
miah ; they were apparently delivered, Huet thinks, extemporane- 
ously at Ceesareia. Jerome’s Latin version of fourteen is extant, but 
the original, both of these and of others, is lost. 

On the twelve minor prophets, Origen wrote twenty-five volumes, 
if not more, of Commentaries.{ The martyr Pamphilus transcribed 
the twenty-five, and his transcript was in Jerome’s possession,$ 
and was much prized by him. Of the twenty-five books of Origen, 
two were on Zechariah, and three on Malachi.|| The two volumes 
on Hosea mentioned by Jerome{ were apparently separate treat- 
ises or portions of a commentary ; one was a small book, entitled 
Quare appellatur in Osee Ephraim; the other work had lost both the 
beginning and the end. Jerome** distinctly states that Origen 
had not written Commentaries on Hosea, consequently what he 
did write was on the other eleven prophets ; and the only fragment 
extant of his writings on the twelve minor prophets being on 
Hosea, must be from one of the books mentioned by Jerome. It 
is in the Philocalia, c. 8.tt The passage in Jeromet{ which 
Cave§$§ has inadvertently applied to Hosea, of whose prophecy he 
states that Origen expounded about a third part, from the begin- 
ning to the vision of the chariots, refers to Zechariah. 

That Origen wrote on Daniel we learn from himself,|||| but 
what the writings were, whether Commentaries, Scholia, or Homi- 
lies, is not known.§ Origen wrote on the Gospels. He wrote 
Commentaries on Matthew in twenty-five volumes, beside twenty- 
five Homilie, and some detached Scholia.*** Jerome in another 
place,t++ speaks of thirty-six books of Commentaries; but the 


* H. E. v. 15. + Delarue, vol. iii. pp. 320—351. 
{ Euseb. H. E. vi. 36. 
§ 


Hieronym. De Viris Iilustr. e. 75. 
|| Hieron. Prolog. in Osee, Zechariam et Malach. 


G Prolog. in Comment. in Osee. ** [bid. 
tt Delarue, vol. iii. pp. 438, 439. tt Ibid. 
§ Hist. Litt. vol.i. p. 118. 


||\| Tractat. in Mattheum, xxix. 40. 

"4 Comp. Huet. Origenian. lib. iii. c. ii. § 5. 

*** Euseb. H. E. vi. 36; Hieron. Prolog. in Comment. in Matthexm. 
+++ Prol. in Translat. Homiliar. Origen. in Lucam. 
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text is doubtless corrupt, and is properly corrected to twenty-five 
in the edition of Vallarsi. We suspect the corruption arose from 
the old Latin version having been divided into thirty-six ‘ ¢ractatus? 
Rufinus* has quoted the passage with the reading ‘twenty-six,’ 
which Vallarsi leaves in the text, but corrects in a note. A con- 
siderable part of the Commentaries are extant in the original, 
especially from the tenth to the seventeenth book. Two or three 
fragments of the earlier books are preserved in the Philocalia, or 
by Eusebius, or in Rufinus’ version of the Apologia of Pamphilus. 
An ancient Latin version is also extant from the twelfth book, near 
the beginning to nearly the end of the work. The division into 
volumes is not retained in it, but it is divided into ¢ractatus, of 
which the last extant is xxxv.; apparently only one is lost, as the 
version brings the exposition down to the end of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Gospel. The extant writings on Matthew are given 
by hay vol. iil, pp. 440—931. Origen wrote on Mark, as we 
learn from his Commentaries on Matthew, but whatever he wrote 
has been lost. A Commentary on this gospel, extant formerly in 
the King’s Library at Paris, bore the name of Origen, but was not 
by him. He wrote five volumes of Commentaries on Luke, and 
thirty-nine Homilie. The Commentaries are lost, but Jerome’s 
version of the Homilie is extant, though Daillé and others deny 
their genuineness, and they are given with some Greek fragments 
of Origen on Luke, preserved by citation in the Orationes s. Com- 
mentarius in Lucam of Macarius Chrysocephalus, by Delarue, vol. 
iii. pp. 932—983. On John, Origen, according to Jerome, wrote 
Commentaries in thirty-nine volumes,} of which Eusebius does 
not mention the number, but says$ that only twenty-two were 
extant in his day. The numbers, however, both in Jerome and 
Eusebius are liable to some doubt ; Huet, following the reading in 
Rufinus,|| proposed to correct the number in Jerome to thirty-two, 
and Vallarsi adopted the correction in his text. But it is probable 
that the number thirty-nine is correct, as of nine volumes now 
extant, beside fragments of one or two others from the Philocalia,{ 
the last appears to have been the thirty-second of the original 
series, and it brings the exposition only down to ch. xiii. 33 of the 
gospel ; so that if Origen wrote only thirty-two volumes, his work 
must have been left by him unfinished. The Commentaries on 
Matthew were written apparently at Cesareia, in the reign of the 
Emperor Philippus, (a.p. 244—249,) and his exegetical works on 


* Invectiva in Hieron. lib. ii. c. 21. 

t+ Delarue, Pref. ad Opera Origenis, tom. iii. 

} Hieronym. Prologus in Translat. Homiliar. Origenis in Lucam. 
H. E. vi. 24. || Inveetiv. in Hieron. lib. ii. 21, 22. 

q Delarue, vol. iv. pp. 1—456. 
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Mark were written some time previously. The Homilie on Luke 
are thought to have been written by Origen when young, and the 
difference of style, which has furnished one of the arguments 
against their genuineness, is thus accounted for.. Of the Com- 
mentaries on John, the first five books were written at Alexandria, 
before he left that city, in a.p. 231, the remainder after that 
period at Cesareia, or elsewhere. 

On the Acts of the Apostles Origen wrote Homilia, of which 
only a fragment of the fourth remains. It is in the Philocalia, 
¢. 7. 

He wrote on the Epistles of St. Paul. His Commentaries on 
the Epistle to the Romans were, according to Rufinus,* in fifteen 
volumes, or, as some MSS. have it, in ten, or, as others have it, in 
twelve ; according to Cassiodorus,t in twenty. They were pro- 
bably written in the reign of the Emperor Philippus. They were 
translated into Latin by Rufinus, but he complains that the text 
was, in most copies, imperfect, and that it had been interpolated ; 
added to which he himself took great liberties in his version, making 
additions, supplying deficiencies, abridging the work to about half 
its original size, and re-arranging it in ten books; so that, as his 
enemies told him, he had better have put his own name to it. 
The version is extant,t and a few fragments of the original are 
preserved in the Philocalia, c. 9 and 24, or elsewhere. The 
version bears in some MSS. the name of Jerome; but Huetius§$ 
and Cave,|| appear to be in error when they charge Rufinus with 
fraudulently putting Jerome’s name to the work. 

Origen expounded at length the first Epistle to the Corinthians.§ 
On the Epistle to the Galatians he wrote Commentaries in five 
volumes, besides Scholia (contained in the tenth volume of his 
Stromata,) and some T’ractatus and Excerpta, as Jerome** styles 
them. On the Epistle to the Ephesians he wrote Commentaries 
in three volumes,t+ and on the Epistle to the Colossians at least 
three volumes, for Pamphilust{ cites the third. Jerome$§ cites 
the third volume of the Exegetica or Commentaries of Origen on 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians: and the same work is 
quoted by Origen himself.|||| Pamphilus, in his Apologia pro 
Origene, cites his Commentaries on the Epistles to Titus, Philemon, 


* Pref. in Explanat. Origen. super Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. 

t De Divin. Inst. c. 8. { Delarue, vol. iv. pp. 458—689. 

§ Origenian. lib. iii. c. ii. § 3. || Hist. Litt. - 

§ Hieron. Ad Pammach. Ep. 52, ed. vet ; 31, Benedictin.; 49, Vallars. 
3. 

** Pref. in Comment. in Galatas. 

++ Hieron. Pref. ad Comment. in Ephesios. }{ Apol. pro Origene, 

§§ Ad Minerv. et Alexand. Epist. 152, ed. vet. 119, Vallars, ¢. 9. 

\|\| Contra Cels. lib. ii. c. 65; Delarue, vol. i. p. 487. 
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and the Hebrews, and his Homilie on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are cited by Eusebius.* Origen expressed his intentiont to 
expound the Apocalypse, but it is not known whether he fulfilled 
his purpose. Of the exegetical works of Origen on the New Tes. 
tament after the Epistle to the Romans only a few fragments 
remain, and those chiefly in a Latin version. They are collected 
by Delarue, vol. iv. p. 690—698. Whether Origen wrote on 
those of the sacred books which are not mentioned in the above 
enumeration of his writings is doubtful. 

In his various expositions Origen sought to extract from the 
Sacred Writings their historical, mystical, or prophetical and moral 
significance.{ His desire of finding continually a mystical sense 
led him frequently into the neglect of the historical sense, and even 
into the denial of its truth. This capital fault has at all times 
furnished ground for depreciating his labours, and has no doubt 
materially diminished their value: it must not, however, be supposed 
that his denial of the historical truth of the Sacred Writings is 
more than occasional, or that it has been carried out to the full 
extent which some of his accusers (for instance Eustathius of An- 
tioch) have charged upon him. His character as a commentator 
is thus summed up by the acute Richard Simon :§— Origen is 
every where too long and too much given to digressions. He com- 
monly says every thing which occurs to him with respect to some 
word that he meets with, and he affects great refinement in his 
speculations (il affecte de paroitre subtil dans ses inventions,) 
which often leads him to resort to airy (sublimes) and allegorical 
meanings. But notwithstanding these faults, we find in his Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament profound learning and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with every thing respecting religion ; nor is there 
any writer from whom we can learn so well as from him what the 
ancient theology was. He had carefully read a great number of 
writers of whom we now scarcely know the names.’ His prone- 
ness to allegorical and mystical interpretations was probably 
derived from, at least strengthened by, his study of Plato, and 
others of the Greek philosophers. . 

III. Other Works. The exegetical writings of Origen might 
well have been the sole labour of a long life devoted to literature. 
They form, however, only a part of the works of this indefa- 
tigable father. Epiphanius affirms|| that common report assigned 
to him the composition of ‘six thousand books;’ and the state- 


* H.E. vi. 25. 

+ Tractat. XXX. in Matth.; Delarue, vol. iii. p. 867. 

{ Orig. Homil. XVII. in Genesim, ce. 1. 

§ Hist. Critique des Principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch. iii. 
|| Heres. 63. 
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ment, which is repeated again and again by the Byzantine writers, 
though itself an absurd exaggeration, may be taken as evidence of 
his exuberant authorship. Jerome compares him to Varro, the 
most fertile author among the Latins,* and states that he sur- 
passed him and all other writers, whether Latin or Greek. Of his 
miscellaneous works the following only are known :— 

1. Letters. Origen wrote many letters, of which Eusebius col- 
lected as many as he could find extant, to the number of more than 
ahundred.t Most of them have long since perished. Delarue 
has given} those, whether entire or fragmentary, which remain; 
including an interesting fragment in which he gives an account of 
his friend Ambrosius; another fragment of the letter written to 
his friends at Alexandria, after his expulsion from that city, com- 
plaining of the adulteration of his works even in his lifetime ; and 
especially the letters of Africanus to Origen, and Origen’s reply, 
on the genuineness and credibility of the History of Susanna. 

2. On the Resurrection. Eusebius says this work was in two 
books,§ and was written at Alexandria latino the Commentaries 
on the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in which they are referred to. 
Jerome|| adds that he wrote two other Dialogues on the Resurrec- 
tion ; and in another place he cites the fourth book on the resur- 
rection, as if he regarded the two works as constituting one. The 
works on the resurrection are lost, except a few fragments cited by 
Jerome, or in the Apology for Origen of Pamphilus, or by Origen 
himself in his De Principiis.** 

3. Ten Books of Stromata, written at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Alexander Severus,t+ in imitation of the work of the same name, 
by Clemens Alexandrinus. The tenth book was chiefly composed 
of Scholia on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. Nothing is 
extant of the work, except two or three fragments cited in Latin 
by Jerome.tt 

4. De Principiis. This work, which was written at Alexan- 
dria,§§ was the great object of attack with Origen’s enemies, and 
the source from which they derived their chief evidence of his va- 
rious alleged heresies. It was divided into four books. The first 
treated of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, of the fall, of 
rational natures and their final restoration to happiness, of corporeal 
and incorporeal beings and of angels; the second, of the world and 


* Hieron. ad Paulam Epistol. 29, ed. Benedictin.; 33, Vallars. et apud 
Rufin. Invectiv. lib. ii. 19. 


+ H.E. vi. 36. t vol. i. p. 1—82. 

§ H. E. vi. 24. || W. ec. 

q Ad Pammach. Epistol. 61, ed. vet.; 88, ed. Benedictin.; Lib. Contra 
Joannem Jerosolymitanum, c. 25, ed. Vallarsi. 
** Delarue, vol. i. pp. 32—37. ++ Euseb. H. E. vi. 24. 
tt Delarue, vol. i. pp. 37—41. §§ Eusebius, H. FE. vi. 24. - 
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the things in it, of the identity of the God of the old dispensation 
and of the new, of the incarnation of Christ, of the resurrection, 
and the punishment of the wicked ; the third book, of the freedom 
of the will and the agency of Satan, the temptations of man, the 
origin of the world in time and of its end; the fourth, of the 
divine original and proper mode of studying the Scriptures. The 
heterodoxy of this work, according to the standard of the day, or 
rather perhaps of the next generation, was ascribed by Marcellus 
of Ancyra to the influence of the Greek philosophy, especially that 
of Plato, which Origen had been recently studying, and had not 
taken time maturely to consider. Eusebius replied to Marcellus 
by denying the Platonism of Origen; and Pamphilus, in his 
Apology for Origen, attempted to prove that he was orthodox, 
On the outbreak of the Arian controversy, Origen was accused of 
having been the real author of that obnoxious system ; and Didy- 
mus of Alexandria in his Scholia on the De Principiis of Origen, 
in order to refute this charge, endeavoured to show how far he 
differed from them. But as the limits of orthodoxy became more 
definite and restricted, this mode of defence was abandoned: and 
Rufinus no longer denying the heterodox character of many pas- 
sages with respect to the Trinity, affirmed that they were interpo- 
lations. When, therefore, at the close of the fourth century, he 
translated this work into Latin, he softened the objectionable 
features of the work, by omitting those parts relating to the 
Trinity, which appeared to be heterodox, and illustrating obscure 
passages by the insertion of more explicit declarations from the 
author’s other writings. On other subjects, however, he rather 
exaggerated than softened the objectionable sentiments.* Such 
principles of translation would have seriously impaired the fidelity 
of his version, even if his assertion, that he had added nothing of 
his own, were true: but as he did not give reference to the places 
from which the inserted passages were taken, he rendered the 
credibility of that assertion very doubtful. Jerome, therefore, to 
expose, as he says, both the heterodoxy of the writer and the un- 
faithfulness of the translator, gave another and more exact version 
of the work. Of the original work, considerable fragments, in- 
cluding a considerable part of the third and fourth books, have 
been preserved in the Philocalia; in the Epistola ad Mennam, 
Patriarcham CPolitanum of the emperor Justinian, given in the 
various editions of the Concilia;+ and by Marcellus of Ancyra.t 
Of the version of Jerome, there are some small portions preserved 
in his letter to Avitus.§ The version of Rufinus has come down 


* Hieron. Contra Rufin. i. 7. 

+ e.g. vol. v. p. 635, &e., ed. Labbe, vol. iii. p. 244, &c. ed. Hardouin. 
t Apud Eusebium Contra Marcellum. 

§ Epistol..59, ed. vet.; 94, ed. Benedictin.; 124, ed. Vallars. 
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to us entire; and is given with the fragments of Jerome’s version 
and of the original, by Delarue.* 

5. On Prayer. This work is mentioned by Pamphilus,t and is 
still extant. It was first published, 12mo. Oxford, 1685, with a 
Latin version. 

6. An Exhortation to Martyrdom, addressed to his friend and 
patron Ambrosius, and to Protectetus of Czsareia, during the per- 
secution under the emperor Maximin, (a.p. 235—238,) and still 
extant.§ It was first published by Jo. Rud. Wetstenius (Wetstein) 
the younger, 4to. Basel, 1574, with a Latin version and notes. 
Origen’s letter of like purport, written when a mere boy to his 
father, has been already noticed. 

7. Eight books against Celsus, written in the time of the emperor 
Philippus,|| and still extant. In this valuable work Origen defends 
the truth of Christianity against the attacks of Celsus, an Epicurean, 
or perhaps, a Platonic philosopher. The Philocalia is chiefly made 
up of extracts from it. It was first printed in the Latin version of 
Christophorus Persona, fol. Rome, 1481, and in Greek by David 
Hoeschelius, 4to. Augsburg, 1605.4 

It may be as well here to mention that the Pahilocalia, so often 
mentioned, was a compilation by Basil of Cesareia, and his friend 
Gregory of Nazianzus, almost exclusively from the writings of 
Origen, of which many important fragments have been thus pre- 
served, especially from his reply to Celsus. It is divided into 
twenty-seven chapters. It was first published in the Latin version 
of Gilbertus Genebrardus, in the second volume of that author’s 
edition of Origen’s works, fol. Paris, 1574, and in Greek by 
Joannes Tarinus, 4to. Paris, 1618. It is not given as a whole by 
Delarue, but such of the extracts as are not elsewhere extant are 
distributed to their appropriate places. 

Many works of Origen are totally lost. An enumeration of 
them is given by Fabricius.** Those which were biblical and 
exegetical have been noticed already. The others were chiefly 
directed against the various classes of heretics, and partly consisted 
of records of his disputations with them. The book De Libero 
Arbitrio, mentioned by himself in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, was, perhaps, that portion of his De Principiis 
which relates to that subject. What the Monodiblia, mentioned by 
Jerome,t+ was, we have no means of ascertaining. - We have no 


* vol. i. pp. 42—195. + Apol. pro Orig. c. viii. 

} Delarue, vol. i. pp. 195—272. § Delarue, vol. i. pp. 273—310. 

|| Euseb. H. E. vi. 36. q Delarue, vol. i. pp. 310—799. 

** Bibl. Grec. vol. vii. p. 235, &e. 

tt Ad Paulam Epistol. 29, ed. Bened. ; 33, ed. Vallars. and apud Rufin. 
Invect. lib. ii. 19. 
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complete list of Origen’s works; those drawn up by Eusebius* in 
his Life of Pamphilus, and by Jerome+ in the mutilated Epistle to 
Paula, just cited, are now lost. 

Several works have been ascribed to Origen, and published under 
his name, which really do not belong to him. Of these, the most 
important are the following. (1) Dialogus contra Marcionitas de 
Recta in Deum Fide. This was first published in the Latin version 
of Joannes Picus, 4to. Paris, 1555, and in Greek by Jo. Rud. 
Wetstenius, with a Latin version, 4to. Basel, 1674. It is given by 
Delarue,t but not as Origen’s. It was ascribed to Origen, perhaps, 
by Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, certainly by Anastasius Sinaita, 
but Huet has shown that internal evidence is against its being his; 
and it is, in all probability, the production of a later age. Adaman- 
tius is the ‘orthodox’ speaker m the Dialogue, and there is reason 
to believe, from the testimony of Theodoret,§ that the author really 
bore that name, and was a distinct person altogether from Origen; 
but that, as Origen also bore the name of Adamantius, the work 
was by many erroneously ascribed to him. (2) Philosophumena s, 
Adversus omnes Hareses, Liber primus. This work was first pub- 
lished with a Latin version and notes, vindicating Origen’s title to 
the authorship, by Jac. Gronovius, in the tenth volume of his 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum, p. 249, &c., under the title of 
Origenis Philosophumenwv Fragmentum. This title is not quite 
correct: the Philosophumena, or account of the systems of the 
aicient philosophy, appears to be entire, but is itself only a portion 
of a larger work against all ‘ heresies,’ or sects holding erroneous 
views. The author is not known; but he was not Origen ; for in 
his proemium he claims episcopal rank, which Origen never held.|j 
(3.) Scholia in Orationem Dominicam, published by Fed. Morellus, 
in 1601, as the production of ‘Origen or some other teacher of 
that age,’ but Huet and Delarue deny that they are his, and Huet 
ascribes them to Petrus of Laodiceia, following the editors of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, who have given them in a Latin version in that 
collection.§ The above, with (4) the ancient Latin version of a 
Commentary on Job, already mentioned, and improperly ascribed to 
Origen, are the only supposititious works given by Delarue. 
Others, however, are extant, and have been given by other editors, 
but are not of sufficient importance to require further notice here. 

Beside his own works, Origen revised the Lexicon of Hebrew 
names, Hebraicorum Nominum 8. Scripture et Mensurarum Inter- 
pretatio, of Philo Judzus, and enlarged it by the addition of the 


* See H. E. vi. 32. + See De Vir. Illustr. e. 54. 

* Vol. i. pp. 800—872. § Heret. Fabular. Prefat. &e. i. 25. 
|| The wel is in Delarue, vol. i. pp. 872—909. 

Delarue, vol. i. pp. 909-911. 
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names in the New Testament: the work is consequently ascribed 
to him in some MSS. : but after his reputed heresies rendered him 
odious, the name of Cyril of Alexandria was prefixed to the 
work in some MSS. in place of his. The Lezicon is extant in 
the Latin version of Jerome, among whose works it is usually 
rinted.* 

The collected works of Origen, more or less complete, have been 
repeatedly published. The first editions contained the Latin 
versions only ; they were those of Jac. Merlinus, 4 vols., or more 
exactly, 4 parts in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1512—1519. In this edition 
the editor published an Apologia pro Origene, which involved him 
in much trouble, and obliged him to defend himself in a new 
Apologia, published in a.p. 1522, when his edition was reprinted, 
as it was again in 1530, and perhaps, 1536. The second edition was 
prepared by Erasmus, who made the versions, and it was published 
after his death by Beatus Rhenanus, fol. Basel, 1536. Panzert 
gives the version of Erasmus as published in 4 vols. fol. Lyon 
(Lugdunum), 1536. It was reprinted with additions, in 1545, 
1551, 1557, and 1571. The third and most complete Latin 
edition was that of Gilbertus Genebrardus, 2 vols. Paris, 1574, and 
reprinted in 1604 and 1619. The value of these Latin editions is 
diminished by the consideration, that some of the works of Origen, 
for instance, the De Martyrio and De Orativne, are not contained 
in them, and that the versions of Rufinus, which make up a large 
part of them, are notoriously unfaithful. We do not notice any but 
professedly complete editions of Origen’s works. 

Of the Greco-Latin editions the most important are the fol- 
lowing :—Origenis Opera Exegetica, 2 vols. fol. Rouen, 1668, 
edited by Pierre David Huet, afterwards Bishop of Avranches. An 
ample and valuable dissertation on the life, opinions, and works of 
Origen, entitled Origeniana, was prefixed to this edition. The 
fragments, collected from the Catene by Combéfis, were sent to 
Huet, but were not inserted by him. Huet intended to publish 
the complete works of Origen, but did not execute his pur 
His edition was reprinted at Paris, in 1679, and at Cologne, or 
rather Frankfort, in 1685. The standard edition is that of the 
French Benedictine, Charles Delarue, completed after his death by 
his nephew, Charles Vincent Delarue, a monk of the same order, 
4 vols. fol. Paris, 1733—1759. The first volume contains the Mis- 
cellaneous, including some of the supposititious works, and the other 
three the exegetical works, including one of the supposititious Com- 
mentarii in Jobum, and the Hebraicorum Nominum, &c. Interpretatio. 
The fragments of the Heaapla, and a portion of the supposititious 


* Vol. ii. pars i. edit. Benedictin. vol. iii. ed. Vallars. 
+ Annales Typ. vol. vii. 
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works, are not given. To the fourth volume are appended (1) 
Rufinus’ version of the-Apologia pro Origene of the Martyr Pam- 
philus, with considerable fragments of the Greek, accompanied by 
a new Latin version of the fragments. (2) The Epilogus of Rufinus 
on the interpolation of Origen’s writings. (3) Jn Origenem Pros- 
phonetica ac Panegyrica Oratio, addressed by Gregorius Thaumatur- 
gus to Origen, his preceptor, on leaving him to return to his native 
land, with the Latin version of Gerard Vossius. (4) The Origeniana 
of Huet: and (5) an extract from Bishop Bull’s Defensio Fidei 
Nicene, cap. ix. on the Consubstantiality of the Son of God. The 
whole works were accompanied by valuable prefaces, ‘ monita,’ and 
notes. 

The works of Origen, from the edition of Delarue, revised by 
Oberthiir, were reprinted without notes, in 15 vols. 8vo. Wiirz- 
burg, 1785, &. A number of additional passages from Origen, 
chiefly gleaned from various Catene, and containing Scholia on 
various books of Scripture, are given in the Appendiz to the xivth 
(posthumous) volume of Galland’s Bibliotheca Patrum. The most 
important of these additions are to the Scholia on the books of 
Deuteronomy, Samuel, Kings, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Some additions to the Scholia on 
the Canticles, and to the Hexaplar readings on the same book, are 
contained in the Catena in Canticum of Procopius of Gaza, pub- 
lished in the Classicor. Auctor. e Vatican. Codd. editor. of Angelo 
Mai, vol. ix. p. 257, &c. 8vo. Rome, 1837. Two fragments of 
Origen, one considerable one, In Evanyelium Luca,* and one of a 
few lines, In Leviticum, appear in vol. x. of the same series. Some 
Scholia of Origen are contained in a collection, Jn Danielem 
Variorum Commentarii, published in vol. i. pars ii. p. 161, &c. of 
the Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, 10 vols. 4to. Rome, 1825, 
&c. of the same learned editor. 

On the writings of Origen, see Huet, Origeniana, lib. iii. ; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. ad ann. 230, vol. i. p. 112, ed. Oxford, 1740—48 ; 
Tillemont, Mémoires, vol. iii. p. 551, &c., 771, &e.; Dupin, 
Nouvelle Biblioth. des Aut. Ecclés. des I. I, IIT. Siécles, vol. i. 
p- 826, &c. 3™° ed. 8vo. Paris, 1698; Fabric. Bib. Gree. vol. iii. 
p- 708, &c., vol. vi. p. 199, &c., vol. vii. p. 201; Oudin. Comment. 
de Scriptoribus Eccles. vol. i. col. 231, &c.; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Sacrés, vol. ii. p. 601, &c. ; Lardner, Credibility, &e. part ii. c. 38. 

As to the more distinctive tenets of Origen, several had reference 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, on which he was charged with dis- 
tinguishing the ovo(a, substantia, of the Father from that of the 
Son, and with affirming the inferiority of the Holy Spirit to the 
Son, and with making both the Son and Spirit creatures, and with 


* pp. 474—482. 
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various other errors either asserted by him, or necessarily flowing 
from his assertions, which it is not requisite to mention. Others 
of his opinions had reference to the difficult subject of the incarna- 
tion, and to the pre-existence of Christ’s human soul, which, as 
well as the pre-existence of other human souls, he affirmed. He 
was charged also with holding the corporcity of angels, and with 
other errors as to angels and demons, on which subjects his views 
appear to have fluctuated. He held the freedom of the human 
will, and ascribed to man a nature less corrupt and depraved than 
was consistent with orthodox views of the operation of Divine 
grace. He held the doctrine of the universal restoration of the guilty, 
conceiving that the devil alone would suffer eternal punishment. 
Other points of less moment we do not notice here. A full discus- 
sion of them is contained in the Origeniana of Huet (lib. ii. c. 2, 3.) 

Origen lived before the limits which separated orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy were so determinately and narrowly laid down, as in 
the following centuries ; and, therefore, though his opinions were 
obnoxious to many, and embittered the opposition to him, he was 
not cast out of the church as a heretic im his lifetime, the grounds 
of separation relating rather to points of ecclesiastical order and 
regularity than to dogmatic questions. But some time after his 
death, and especially after the outbreak of the Arian controversy, 
and the appeal of the Arians to passages in Origen’s works, the 
ery of heresy was raised by the orthodox party against his writings. 
The tone, however, of the earlier orthodox leaders, Athanasius, 
Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, was moderate ; others, as Hilary of 
Poitiers, John of Jerusalem, Didymus, Gregory Nyssen, Eusebius 
of Vercellee, Titus of Bostra, Ambrose, Palladius, Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, and even Jerome himself in his earlier life, defended Origen, 
though his change of opinion in respect of Origen afterwards led to 
his famous quarrel with Rufinus. About the close of the fourth 
century, Theophilus of Alexandria expelled some monks from Egypt 
on account of their Origenism; but the oppressive deed was not 
approved at Constantinople, where the monks were kindly received 
by the Patriarch Chrysostom and the Empress Eudoxia. The 
monks were restored, but the conflict of Theophilus and Chrysostom 
led to the deposition of the latter, one of the charges against whom 
was that of Origenism. The memory and opinions of Origen were 
now more decidedly condemned both in the east and west, yet were 
favourably regarded. by some of the more eminent men, as the 
historians Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. In the reign of 
Justinian, Origenism revived in the monasteries of Palestine, and 
the emperor himself wrote a letter to the patriarch Menas of Con- 
stantinople against the Origenists, who were expelled from their 
_ monasteries in Palestine, and condemned in the fifth cecumenical 
(second Constantinopolitan) council, a.v. 553. The Greeks 
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generally followed the decision of the council, and a new element, 
the salvation of Origen, was added to the controversy respecting 
the truth or error of his doctrines. In the west the dispute was 
revived with the revival of learning. Merlinus, Erasmus, and 
Genebrardus, his editors, Joannes Picus of Mirandula, Sixtus of 
Sena, the Jesuit Halloix, defended Origen, and affirmed his salva- 
tion. The cardinals Baronius and Bellarmin took the opposite 
side, as did Luther and Beza. Stephen Binet, a Jesuit, published 
a little book, De Salute Origenis, Paris, 1629, in which he intro- 
duced the leading writers on the subject as debating, and makes 
Baronius propose a descent to the infernal regions to ascertain the 
truth. A summary of the history of Origenism is given by Huet, 
and by the Jesuit Doucin, in his Histoire de ? Origenisme.* 
J.C. M. 


TY. 
ON THE USE OF THE TERM ‘PHYSICAL’ IN THEOLOGY. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Your Reviewer of Dr. Jenkyn’s work on ‘The Union of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church’ has rejected the term physical, as 
not a fit epithet to designate the influence of the Spirit, and it is 
not my intention to recommend its adoption in such an article as 
he has written. For, in the first place, it is an unlucky English 
word, conveying to the mass no other idea than that of medicine. 
The French, on becoming acquainted with our language, are 
astonished to find that we call medicine physic, and denominate him 
whom they call médécin, a physician. So physique is their term for 
natural philosophy, and pAysicien is a natural philosopher. Thus 
they associate the physical with the natural instead of the medicinal. 
All this is well known to the learned, but to how many is it not! 
For this reason I would never use physical in the pulpit, not wishing 
to be supposed to refer even to the ‘balm of Gilead and the Phy- 
sician there,’ by this term. 

But, in the next place, physical conveys to many the idea of 
material in distinction from mental ; and I should not like to be sup- 
posed to teach materialism, to which there is a great tendency in 
the present day. I am not, therefore, about to complain of anything 
in the Review which forms the first article of the December number. 
I am thankful to take it as it is; for if it had been more conformed 
to my ideas, Iam not sure that it would have been the better for 
that. On the contrary, the Reviewer has adopted the wiser course 
to avoid exposing himself to controversy by phrases that might in 
themselves have been preferable, but would have led to objections. 


* Origeniana, lib. ii. ¢. 4. 
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I am not, however, satisfied that it is a practical maxim to ‘think 
with the wise and speak with the vulgar.’ For often our language, 
by being that of the vulgar, will mislead. There should be a cor- 
rect terminology found for religion, as well as for other sciences. 
If we speak with the vulgar, when they are our hearers, that we 
may be understood, and not, as the apostle says, be barbarians to 
them, why should we not speak, as well as think, with the wise, 
when addressing the learned ? 

Iam, therefore, not content with the avoidance of the term phy- 
sical when discoursing on Divine influence. Of the reason for 
rejecting that term assigned by the Reviewer, p. 411, I shall shortly 
take some notice. I think the word almost essential to the exact 
discussion of the important subject, and scarcely less than Scriptural. 
For what is the origin of the word? Is it not the Greek vous, 
nature? Is not this word employed by the inspired writers in 
Ephes. ii. 2, and 2 Peter i. 4? 

That man is, by nature, a child of wrath, and that he, by the 
Gospel, is made partaker of a Divine nature, might, by allusion to 
the original, be expressed thus :—‘ he is physically evil and is made 
physically good.’ That the commencement of this change is a 
regeneration, a new birth, a new creation, are surely terms (call 
them figures if you will) that convey ideas of change of nature, that 
is, according to the apostle’s terms, physical change. The Reviewer 
has well observed that we must take these terms without disputing ; 
texts of Scripture being to the theologian what the facts of nature, 
developed by experiment, are to the natural philosopher. 

Our Redeemer, availing himself, as usual, of the objects of 
nature, says, ‘a good tree cannot produce evil fruits; and by their 
fruits ye are to know men. But out of their hearts proceed evil 
thoughts, murder, adultery, an evil eye, all these come from within and 
defile a man. Ever since the fall this has been the case with man, 
from his youth, in all circumstances, over all the earth, through all ages. 
The Scriptures, therefore, in ascribing an evil nature to man, do but 
affirm that it is an evil tree that has produced fruits so vile; and Christ, 
by opening his discourse to Nicodemus with asserting the necessity 
of being born again of the Spirit, does but make a practical use of 
his own maxim, ‘ make the tree good, and the fruit will be good.’ 

But may not all this be termed physical? If we are ¢vcet, by 
nature, or physically, evil, and must be partakers of a new Divine 
nature, is not the change fairly denominated gvcuxds, physical ? 
Mast not the operation be on the seat of the evil which is declared 
to be dice, by nature? 

I may, however, now be asked, Why not call it natural; as nature 
is our translation of @vois? I answer, though I do not absolutely 
object to this term, I do not recommend it :— 

1. Because, in science, we retain the Greek forms, as dynamics, 
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hydrostatics, &c., and especially in metaphysics, whose very name 
is Greek, expressing that which comes after what may be called 
natural history. As we derive physical, when made a theological 
term, from the Greek Testament, there are in it advantages beyond 
our Latinised English, which might not be so intelligible to foreign 
divines. 

2. Because the epithet natural would, by being more common, 
and used in very various senses, be more liable to misapplication. 
The mass would suppose that it belonged to natural philosophy or 
natural history. 

3. Because natural would be supposed to mean the opposite of 
supernatural, and many would be surprised and offended to find 
that it was employed for what was supernatural in the sense of a 
power superior to nature, and capable of changing the nature 
of things so as to give a holy nature to men who were by nature 
unholy. 

But granting the reality of the Divine operation on the sinner 
for his conversion, what is the best term by which to characterise 
it, or express its distinctive nature ? 

1. Moral is granted to be inadmissible, as the Reviewer observes. 

This epithet, as incorporated in the phrase moral suasion, ex- 
presses no more than that influence which one rational creature may 
exert upon another by arguments and exhortations, and always 
supposes a correspondent disposition in the subject to be wrought 
upon—that he has the mores to which the other appeals. For 
moral means operate ad modum recipientis. There must be a 
mind or understanding to perceive that kind of information which 
the argument contains; while the Divine operation is, on the con- 
trary, intended to take away the blindness of the heart, and give an 
understanding to perceive the truth, which operation is compared to 
that of the Creator in causing light to shine out of darkness. Thus 
he ‘shines into the heart, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ In moral suasion we 
appeal to affections supposed to exist ; but God ‘takes away the heart 
of stone, and gives a heart of flesh.’ Besides, the epithet moral 
may mean nothing more than that the operation of God has relation 
to the moral world, and the moral government of God. But we 
mean this and much more. 

2. Spiritual is the adjective adopted by the Reviewer and by 
most divines. This I suppose was chosen in arguing with Dr. 
Jenkyn, to escape the term piysical, which was wisely done, to 
avoid giving occasion to introduce logomachy, or turning from 
things to words. For certainly it might have been said, that 
physical is supposed to imply material, in opposition to mental. 
But there is no truth in that supposed implication. We have seen 
that the apostles use picts to express nature, as applied to minds, 
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or souls, and unless we are most outrageous materialists, and sup- 
pose that there is nothing in nature, or in the universe, but matter; 
we may apply physical to mind, which has its own proper nature, 
as truly as matter has. When the operation of the Divine Spirit on 
the sinner is called physical, it properly expresses, not only an 
operation suited to the mental nature of the subject, but also an 
operation upon the nature, so as to change it from sinful to holy. 

Whether the term spiritual is intended to express an operation 
upon the spirit, or soul of man; or whether it teaches that the 
operation makes us spiritual in opposition to carnal or seusual— 
holy instead of sinful—I know not. This doubt makes the term 
appear to me liable to a similar objection with physical, which is 
supposed to be equivocal, as it is used in the sense of material: 
though I contend that, whatever usage may suggest, material is 
by no means implied in the word physical. 

Except in the Epistle to the Ephesians, spiritual seems to be 
always used in the New Testament for holy, and even in that text, 
instead of ‘ spiritual wickedness,’ I should read ‘ wicked spirits.’ 
I might therefore plead, from Seripture, that to speak of the 
spiritual influence which converts the soul, says nothing more than 
that the influence of the Holy Spirit is a holy influence. But we 
wish to express much more. 

3. The term physical, therefore, has many advantages for ex- 
pressing the true nature of the Spirit’s operation. 

I may plead the sanction of Scripture, which is not so squeam- 
ish in avoiding the use of @vois as we are. 

It is the best term to express an operation of which God alone 
can be the author, as it is upon the nature of things, to change the 
gvo.s, which he alone has under control. 

The Reviewer refuses to call this operation physical, because it 
gives no new faculties. But I cannot see why the imparting of a 
new power to all the faculties may not as properly be called a phy- 
sical operation, as the creation of a new faculty. Nay, I think, if 
God were to give me a third eye, with the same power of vision as 
the other two, it would not be so great an exertion of physical 
power, as it would be, if he were to enable the eyes I now have 
to see the newly-discovered planet and ascertain its suspected 
satellites. 

I suspect, however, that there is a lurking doubt, whether the 
thing, as well as the word, can be admitted, that such an operation 
can be employed in the moral world, or whether it would not de- 
stroy the very morality of the qualities and their operations if they 
were thus physically produced. We must get virtue for ourselves, 
some say, or it will be no virtue at all. 

Then let us fairly meet the question, and not put it off under 
the mask of objection to a word. As to getting virtue for our- 
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selves, I ask, Did the Deity thus get His virtue? or is His no 

virtue at all? Did man at first get his virtue for himself? or 

was he created with it, as truly as with his eyes and ears? Was 

not that a physical production with which he came out of his 

Maker’s hands ? and was not this his Maker’s image, ‘ knowledge, . 
righteousness, and true holiness?’ Was not the original state of 

angels the same ; so that devils have left their first estate? If holi- 

ness was first, it must have come from the Creator. 

Man’s nature, therefore, or physical state, was holy, the produe- 
tion of his Maker, and his present state is an unnatural one, 
The operation that restores him to his proper nature might be 
called natural; but, by retaining the Greek form of expression for 
nature, physical. 

That it is an operation on the nature, must be admitted, at 
least in such cases as that of John the Baptist, and may I not add, 
of others who die in infancy? Can that be other than a physical 
operation, which removes the taint that would otherwise lead to 
sin, and which produces a state fit for heaven ? 

The gradual, steady, constant sanctification of all the powers is 
an indication of a physical operation upon the nature ; just as the 
development of vegetable and animal nature proves a physical 
cause, or what we call a natural cause. 

For, after all, I am not sure that we might not safely have re- 
course to plain English, instead of the technical but scriptural 
Greek. For, when we speak of an operation of God, it is plain 
that something peculiar is intended, and when this term natural is 
employed in religion, and to express a change that is grand and 
rare, it would be known that it was, at least, somewhat akin to 
supernatural ; as being not according to the ordinary course of 
nature, but a change of the nature. We speak of our moral 
nature, and why should we not of our religious nature ? 

But again, I observe that there is a lurking objection to the 
thing, at the bottom of the dislike to the appropriate terms. It is 
supposed very wise to say that, if we are thus wrong by nature, 
and God must give us a new one, how can we with appropriateness 
be addressed in the Gospel as accountable creatures? But this 
objection may as well be made to the apostle’s language, ‘ you that 
were dead in sin he has quickened,’ ‘by grace ye are saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ What 
room is there for the same ‘objection also to Christ’s words, ‘ ye 
must be born of the Spirit, though the Spirit breathes as the wind 
blows, not where we please !’ 

But to this I reply, that accountability arises from our facultics, 
not from our moral dispositions : otherwise Satan would be without 
responsibility, as he is without morality ; and the way to be inno- 

cent was to sink into moral death. We have reason, which ought 
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to teach us our duty to God; conscience, which ought to cite us 
to his bar; and affections, which should be set on the first fair, 
the first good. To bring us to the right exercise of these faculties 
is, therefore, pure grace, and an ‘exceeding greatness of power 
wrought on them that believe.’ B. 


TRAVELS IN LYCIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT SPRATT AND PROFESSOR FORBES.* 


THERE are few countries which have been the scene of such 
important events in the history of the world, as Asia Minor, and 
there is scarcely any one, the very name of which calls forth such 
a host of recollections, interesting alike to the historian, the phi- 
losopher, and the Christian. Lying, as it does, half-way between 
Europe and Eastern Asia, separated from the former in one part 
by a narrow sea, hardly broader than a river, and united to it, so 
to speak, in other parts by a series of islands, within sight of one 
another, its western shores have been always peopled to a consider- 
able extent by a European race, and its institutions and religion 
have always experienced, more or less, the influence of European 
notions and belief. But on the other hand, the eastern part of the 
country has ever been essentially Asiatic in its inhabitants, its 
religion, and its language, and has constantly endeavoured to over- 
whelm the European element in the west. In modern times, Asia 
Minor has almost ceased to belong to Europe in any sense, but 
this has been the case only since the fall of the Byzantine empire. 
For many centuries there was a strange mixture of the European 
and the Asiatic, of the Greek and the Oriental, in that country, 
each influencing and modifying the other. We see at first the 
severe, simple architecture of the Greeks, side by side with the 
gorgeous and richly decorated buildings of the Orientals; the 
anthropomorphic religion of the one, with its forms of ideal human 
beauty, contrasted with the symbolical theology of the other, 
representing omnipotence by a hundred arms, and omniscience by 
a hundred eyes, the worship of the former being characterised by a 
quiet, earnest spirit, enlivened by no music but that of the flute, 
the worship of the latter by a wild enthusiasm, exeited by the 


* Travets tn Lycra, Mityas, AND THE Crpyratis, in company with the 
late Rev. E. 'T. Daniell. By Lrevrenant T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., F.GS., 
of the Mediterranean Hydrographical Survey; and Proressor Epwarp 
Fornes, F.R.S. of King’s College, London, and the Geological Survey; late 
Naturalist to H. M. Surveying Ship Beacon. In two volumes. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1846. 
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martial and maddening sounds of the clarion, the cymbal, and the 
drum; we see on the one hand, the short and simple dress, on 
the other, the long and costly robe; on the one hand the clear 
expression of thought, in few and striking words, on the other the 
confusion of ideas, in magniloquent and bombastic language; 
on the one hand the independence of a freeman, on the other 
the servility of a slave. But such striking contrasts did not 
long continue, and we can trace, how in Asia, the Greek became 
gradually orientalised, how Greek architecture became more orna- 
mental, Greek religion and worship more enthusiastic and fanatical, 
Greek habits more luxurious and effeminate, Greek eloquence more 
flowing and redundant, and how the Greek man at length became 
the fawning, cringing, lying slave, which we find him in Asia 
Minor at the present day. 

The important part which Asia Minor has played in the civilisa- 
tion of the world, cannot fail to strike the most superficial observer. 
Its shores witnessed the first dawn of that literature, philosophy, 
and art, which have influenced, most materially, the intellectual 
culture of mankind in all subsequent ages. It was in this country 
that those matchless poems were produced, which have been the 
envy and admiration of all succeeding generations, and which still 
remain enthroned as the noblest efforts of the epic muse. It was 
here that the father of history was born, and taught the world how 
facts can be related in the simplest and most telling language. It 
was here that the first elements of philosophy took their rise, and 
that an attempt was made to solve the most difficult problems 
respecting the origin and government of the world, and the nature 
and destinies of man. To Homer and Herodotus, to Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaxagoras, all of them natives of Asia Minor, 
what a debt of gratitude does the world owe! It was in this 
country again, that the first aggressive movement against Paganism 
was made, and it was here that Christianity achieved its earliest 
triumphs over the heathen gods. In its various cities were first 
planted those great and flourishing Christian communities which 
we read of in the Acts of the Apostles; and it was not till Christi- 
anity had taken firm root here, that the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles crossed over into Europe. Asia Minor was in antiquity 
the highway of nations, and hence there is scarcely any event in 
the history of the ancient world, with which its name is not more 
or less connected. What innumerable armies have traversed it,— 
now from the east to subjugate the west, and now again from the 
west to take revenge upon the east! Across its plains and moun- 
tains, the countless hordes of Xerxes marched to chastise the daring 
race which had ventured to refuse obedience to the monarch of the 
eastern world. The defeat of this multitudinous host, and the 
immense impetus given thereby, to the intellectual and political 
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development of Greece, shook the Persian power to its foundations, 
and imparted to the West the energy and the will to make an 
aggressive movement upon the East, till at length we find a handful 
of Greeks, led on by the Macedonian hero, marching across Asia 
Minor to overthrow the Persian empire, and change the destinies 
of the world. One or two centuries pass by, and we again see 
another Western race in the same country, directing its arms 
against the descendants of those very Greeks, who had now degene- 
rated into Orientals. It was again the battle-field between the 
East and the West; and first, the kings of Syria, next, those of 
Pontus and Armenia, here made an unavailing struggle against 
the invincible legions of Rome. A few centuries elapse, and again 
we see in Asia Minor the most formidable contest that has hitherto 
taken place between the Greek and the Oriental. The battle is 
long continued, and is fiercely disputed, but ends at length with 
the complete triumph of the East. The descendants of the Romans, 
as they proudly called themselves, had become effeminate Greeks ; 
the Christianity which they professed had passed into an effete 
and worn-out superstition; and both were accordingly swept 
away by the new-born energy and living faith of the followers of 
Mohammed. Such are only a few of the recollections which the 
name of Asia Minor must call up in the mind of every one, even 
imperfectly acquainted with the history of the world; but the im- 
mediate subject which we have in hand, reminds us that we 
must not pursue them further. 

Considering how rich Asia Minor ‘is in all historical and literary 
associations, and remembering at the same time its proximity to 
Europe, it is strange that we have such a very imperfect knowledge 
of its present condition and such scanty information respecting the 
remains of its former greatness which are scattered over the 
country, as far as we can judge, in all directions. Of many parts 
of the interior we are absolutely ignorant, and we therefore hail 
with satisfaction and gratitude every attempt that is made by our 
enterprising countrymen to penetrate into those districts which 
have been hitherto unvisited by modern travellers. Till within the 
last few years no part of Asia Minor was less known than Lycia, 
although its position rendered it more accessible than many parts 
of the country, and its historical importance, even in the early 
period of Greek civilisation,—mentioned with such prominence as 
it is in Homer, and connected so closely as it was with the worship 
of Apollo,—would seem to have made it an interesting field for 
Investigation and discovery. In fact, till the years 1811 and 1812, 
when Captain Beaufort surveyed its coasts, Lycia was a perfect 
blank upon the map, and no one scems to have imagined what a 
rich field of discovery was there reserved for the traveller. Captain 


Beaufort gave an interesting account of his examination of several 
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important cities on the coast, in his valuable work, entitled 
‘ Karamania, or, A Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia 
Minor,’ published in 1818; but the interior of the country still 
remained unknown. At length, in 1838, Mr., now Sir Charles, 
Fellows, penetrated into the inner part of Lycia, and on his return 
to England, in 1839, published the results of his travels under the 
title of ‘A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor, 
The number of ancient cities which he discovered, many of them 
rich in remains of Grecian art, took the learned world, as it were, 
by surprise; and the most lively curiosity was evinced to know 
something more of a country which promised such a rich harvest 
to the lover of art and antiquity. Mr. Fellows was thus encouraged 
to make a second and a longer visit to the country in 1840, and he 
presented the public with the results of his further discoveries in 
the following year, in his work entitled ‘An Account of Discoveries 
in Lycia, being a Journal kept during a Second Excursion in Asia 
Minor, by Charles Fellows.’ The remains of art at Xanthus, with 
which he became acquainted during his first visit, were the most 
important of all his discoveries, and were deemed of such value by 
those most competent to form an opinion upon the subject, that 
the Trustees of the British Muscum induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adopt means to have them conveyed to England, where 
they arrived in the year 1842; and they now form a portion of 
our great national collection. 

Other travellers soon followed Mr. Fellows. At the close of 
1840, and beginning of 1841, part of Lycia was surveyed by Mr. 
Hoskyn, of H.M.S. Beacon, who at the same time explored a 
portion of the interior, in the company of Mr. Harvey. Towards 
the close of the latter year, Mr. Hoskyn made a further journey 
into the interior, accompanied by Mr. Forbes; and the result of 


these two journeys was given by Mr. Hoskyn in the Journal of the — 


Royal Geographical Society for 1843. But the most important 
discoveries were yet to come. H.M. surveying ship Beacon, whieh 
visited Lycia in the beginning of January, 1842, for the pur 

of conveying away the remains of antiquity discovered at Xanthus, 
to which we have alluded above, had attached to it two men of 
enterprise, Lieutenant Spratt as assistant-surveyor, and Mr. Forbes 
as naturalist, both of whom were anxicus to examine more fully, 
than kad been done hitherto, the interior of the country. They 
were joined by the Rev. Mr. Daniell, a gentJeman of extensive 
classical acquirements, and they accordingly set out on their travels 
in the month of March, 1842. The objects which they had in 
view, the way in which they were partly frustrated, and the impor 
er aah which they made, are best told in the authors’ own 
words. 
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‘The travellers proposed to divide their labours, according to lines of 
inquiry with which they were severally best acquainted; Mr. Daniell taking 
charge of the antiquities, Lieutenant Spratt of the geography and the con- 
struction of a detailed map, and Mr. Forbes of the natural history. All 
three—and pre-eminently Mr. Daniell—were draughtsmen. Thus they 
hoped to gather the materials for a detailed monograph on the history, civil - 
and natural, of Lycia; and to complete our knowledge of the present state 
of that ancient and important province, respecting which the discoveries, 
first of Captain Beaufort, and afterwards of Sir Charles Fellows, had excited 
interest in the public mind. These plans were doomed to be sadly defeated. 
The materials were yee ne together; but not before the member of the 
party, on whom the chief part of the duty of working them out was to de- 
volve, had perished, through disease contracted in their pursuit. The 
occupations of his companions haye been such as to prevent them, even if 
they had been qualified, from endeavouring to fulfil the original intentions. 
Unwilling, however, that the fruits of a journey undertaken in earnestness 
and good faith should be buried, they send forth this imperfect narrative— 
apoor substitute for the work projected; but still, they trust, containing 
many not unwelcome contributions to ancient and modern geography, and 
to natural history. The following unpolished chapters have not been 
written for the sake of making up a book, but because their Authors believed 
they had new information to communicate. 

‘Although the journey was commenced with sanguine expectations of 
success, the results exceeded the hopes entertained by the travellers; for no 
fewer than eighteen ancient cities, the sites of which had been unknown to 
geographers, were explored and determined, besides many minor sites. The 
names of not fewer than fifteen were identified by inscriptions found among 
ruins. Three or four, at most, of these had been visited and described before, 
but their names mistaken; so that for geographical purposes they were as 
good as new discoveries. Among those of which no account had been given 
tothe world, and the positions of which were desiderata in geography, were 
some of the most important towns in Asia Minor. One was Cibyra, a 
vast and powerful city, the chief of the Cibyratic Tetrapolis, and afterwards 
ofa convention of twenty-five towns. To determine with certainty the 
position of this city was a point of no small consequence, as it had played a 
prominent part in history, and is frequently mentioned in the writings of 
ancient authors, ‘Termessus Major, another important city examined during 
our tour, was one of the most ancient towns of Asia Minor, equally interest- 
ing for its connexion with the early history of the country, and for its later 
fame as a place which held out successfully against Alexander himself. 
Selge, visited by Mr. Daniell alone, was another of the great Asiatic towns, 
of the ruins of which there had been no account.'—Preface, pp. viii —x. 


Notwithstanding the very modest manner in which Mr. Spratt 
and Professor Forbes speak of their labours, we are bound to sa 
that they have produced one of the most interesting books of travels 
that we have ever read, and have supplied a most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of ancient history and geography. The 
work is written in a clear and lucid style, and there is a freshness 
and life in the narrative and deseriptive parts of it, which keep the 
reader riveted to the book till he comes to the close. The zest 
with which the authors describe their hunt after cities kindles the 
enthusiasm of the readcr, and we ean fancy the party emerging 
from some ravine and descending with rapture upon the long 
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looked-for site. Of this we have an example in the discovery of 
Termessus Major, a city of the ancient Pisidians, memorable for the 
resistance which its inhabitants offered to Alexander the Great. 


The passage, though rather long, will give the reader a good idea 
of the valuable discoveries contained in the book. 


‘The valley became more and more confined. We were evidently enter- 
ing an important pass; every here and there were traces of fortifications; 
suddenly, in the narrowest part of the gorge, we came upon a range of per- 
fect and admirably built Hellenic walls, stretching across it, fortified by 
towers, and passable only by the ancient and narrow pathway. ‘The forti- 
fications mentioned by Arrian, the pass through which the army of Alex- 
auder marched, seemed before us, and at every turn we expected to see the 
walls of Termessus. Our guide pointed to the summit of the mountain above 
us, and said he had heard of ruins there. About a mile beyond the gate- 
way, we reached a khan, consisting of three stone buildings, and a coffee- 
house kept by Turkish soldiers, acting as guards to the pass. Here we put 
up for the night, not a little gratified by the assurance given us by oneof 
these men that the report of ruins on the neighbouring mountains was true. 

‘Karly in the morning we commenced the ascent of the mountain, to seek 
for the ruined city. The first part was over steep and rocky ground, but 
after a time we came upon an ancient roadway, leading towards an opening 
in the mountain side between two lowering rocky peaks. Following this 
road, which was buried in trees, and encumbered by underwood, for an hour 
and a half, we suddenly came upon two aicient guard-houses, almost perfect, 
one on either side of the way. We did not linger to trace any connecting 
wall, but hurried anxiously on with sanguine expectations. For nearly a 
mile we met with no other traces of ruins. 

‘Suddenly, after crossing a low wall, we emerged from the thicket, and 
entered an open and flat area between the two great rocks, and walled in 
by inaccessible precipices. On it ruins were profusely scattered; numerous 
built tombs and sareopbagi, fallen buildings of large size, and a temple, 
the ornamented doorway of which still stood, fronted by a goodly flight of 
steps. Fluted columns of large dimensions lay strewed in fragments on 
the ground. Unwilling to delay until we had ascertained the full extent of 
the city, after a hasty glance, we proceeded tothe upper end of the platform. 
Here the valley became more contracted, and a strong and perfect wall was 
thrown across it. Within this, ruins of nobler style and more perfect pre- 
servation appeared, especially a palatial building of great extent, having 
numerous doors and windows, and almost perfect to the roof. Like the 
others, it was constructed of rectangular blocks of limestone, without inter- 
vening cement; before us, on what appeared to be the mountain top, a third 
wall appeared, to which we ascended, expecting to find the acropolis. Hitherto 
we had met with no mention of the city in any of the inscriptions; but on 
ascending to the last-mentioned wall we came upon an inscribed pedestal, 
which assured us we were in Termessus,—a name shouted out by the finders 
with no small delight, and echoed by the old rocks as if in confirmation. 
It must have been new to them after having rested so long unspoken. On 
reaching the third wall, our surprise was great at finding that hitherto we 
had been wandering, as it were, only in the vestibule of the city, and that 
Termessus itself was yet to come, built on the mountain top, even as 
Arrian has recorded. ‘It stood on a platform surrounded by a natural wall 
of crags, three to four hundred feet high, except on the east, where it term 
nated in a tremendous precipice, diving into a deep gorge, opening into the 
Pamphylian plain. 
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‘ After crossing the third wall, our attention was first attracted by an 
avenue, bordered on each side by a close row of pedestals, terminated at 
each end by public buildings, apparently temples. ‘These pedestals were 
almost all inscribed, and the inscriptions in good preservation. One of 
them was of peculiar interest, confirming this site as ‘Termessus Major. 
Above the avenue to the west, appears to have been the habitable portion 
of the city, the buildings there, which are all fallen, having the aspect of the 
remains of dwelling-houses. ‘To the south and east, the ground is covered 
by public edifices, many in tolerable preservation, others prostrate, all of 
substantial architecture. In the centre is an open levelled space, which 
from an inscription proved to be the Agora. In the midst of it stands an 
isolated rock, about fifteen feet high, surmounted by a plain sarcophagus, 
below which, at the head of a flight of steps hewn out of a rock, is a recess 
with a seat (a Bema?) There are also niches for votive tablets. The area 
of the Agora is undermined by extensive cisterns, the roofs of which are 
supported by massive pillars and arches. This area seems during the 
middle ages to have been enclosed by the walls and cells of a monastery, one 
of the very few remains of Christian origin at this site. Termessus was the 
seat of an episcopal see. Around the Agora are the most important 
public buildings ; the most perfect of these is a great square erection, with 
highly-finished walls ornamented with Doric pilasters, and having only two 
windows, placed high up. A smaller and similar building stands behind 
the larger, the most prominent object among the ruins; and by its side a 
second, in front of which are two pedestals, bearing inscriptions, one in 
honour of Plato, who appears to have been held in high esteem by the Ter- 
messians, and the other dedicated to the Muses, of whom this was probably 
the temple. By the side of the Agora, and on the left of the great square 
building, are the fallen remains of a Doric temple, apparently (from an in- 
scription) dedicated to the sun. Some of the blocks are of Parian marble, 
and are fragments of sculptured friezes. A search and excavation among 
them would probably lead to the discovery of many works of art. In front 
of the Agora are several small buildings, the purposes of which cannot well 
be guessed, and behind one is a great Doric edifice. Over the centre of one 
of its windows is the carving of a bird, which may be a device connected 
with divination by means of birds. Communicating with it is a smaller 
edifice of ancient structure, having in the centre three erect projections of 
rock with steps carved on their sides. Could these two buildings have 
formed part of a college of Haruspices, and the pillars of rock have been Haru- 
spicia?» The theatre is placed at the north-west corner of the Agora, and its 
upper part is nearly on a level with the platform, whence there is an en- 
trance leading to the diazoma. This entrance is not arched, as is usually 
the case, but is open, and consequently interrupts the connexion of the 
upper row of seats. Some fragments of columns standing near the passage, 
seem to indicate that the passage from the Agora into the theatre was 
through a portico. The theatre is of good proportions, and well preserved, 
free of bushes, and having few of its seats misplaced. ‘There are eighteen 
rows of seats below the diazoma and nine above. ‘The south wing was ex- 
tended as far as possible without interfering with the proscenium, to which 
it is joined by a wall. Fronting the proscenium was a platform, ornamented 
with pedestals; leading from it are five doors ; the architecture is not orna- 
mented. Behind the theatre isthe gymnasium. ‘The theatre overlooks a 
deep ravine, on the opposite side of which is a narrow zigzag causeway, 
leading up from the gulf below, and forming a second entrance to the city, 
equally difficult with the first. Most of the ruins at Termessus are of Roman 
ate. 
‘A fourth wall runs along the southern edge of the city,. crowning the 
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precipice, and extending so as to separate a hollow space in the mountain, 
crowded with tombs, from the mass of buildings. Several hundred sarco- 
phagi are thus gathered together in a natural amphitheatre. There are also 
a number of rock tombs among the precipices, but none of them appear to 
be of very ancient date. Indeed, most are evidently Roman; they are 
arched recesses, or open chambers, and the sarcophagi in many of them are 
carved in the shape of a couch. ‘There are long metrical inscriptions on 
some of these tombs.. The name of the city did not occur in any of the 
funereal inscriptions at Termessus, which we had time to examine, but their 
number is prodigious, and to copy them, many days would be required. 

‘The city was bounded by a line of heights forming a crescent, in the 
recess of which was the acropolis. The heights are extremely precipitous, 
and almost inaccessible externally. At the very few pregnable points they 
are strongly fortified by Cyclopean walls. The central and highest peak, 
about four hundred feet above the Agora, was an acropolis, of no great 
extent. The city itself is four thousand feet above the sea, and commands 
a view of the Pamphylian plain as far as Adalia. It is one of the most 
elevated and naturally impregnable cities of Asia Minor, and well might it 
defy the attacks even of Alexander himself. Easily reached from Adalia, 
it is to be hoped that ere long these important and interesting ruins will 
be subjected to a searching examination. ‘heir picturesque beauty alone 
will amply repay the visit of the traveller..—Vol. i. pp. 281—240. 


The following account of the site of Tlos will justify our praise 
of the descriptive powers of the writers :— 


‘We remained three days at 'Tlos. It is a most delightful place. Few ancient 
sites can vie with it. Built on the summit of a hill of great height, bounded 


by perpendicular precipices and deep ravines, commanding a view of the 
entire length of the valley of the Xanthus—the snow-capped Taurus in one 
distance, the sea in another, the whole mass of Cragus and its towering 
peaks, and the citadel of Pinara in front, itself immediately overhung by the 
snowy summits of the Massicytus—a grander site for a great city could 
scarcely have been selected in all Lycia. Pinara has, perhaps, more 
majesty; but there is a softness combined with the grandeur of ‘Tos, giving 
it a charm which Pinara has not. 

* * * * 

_ ‘The house in which we lodged is one of the largest in the valley of the 
-Xanthus. Our host, a gloomy-looking, well-dressed one-eyed man, was 
extremely polite, and paid us much attention. Our room was a long, well- 
proportioned chamber, the walls ornamented with Arabesque paintings, 
and the ceiling of carved wood. Near the door, a frame-work of wood 
divided off the greater portion of the room, which was elevated above the 
lesser. Over the fire-place was a carved wooden canopy. Round the house 
were. many stables; and in the yard was a large wooden house, so Swiss-like 
in its form and carvings, that it might have been brought from Interlaken. 
In front was a flat grassy court-yard, being the levelled summit of the 
acropolis. ‘At ‘sunset, the view from this platform was surpassingly 
beantiful. The distant snow became tinged of the brightest crimson, and 
rested on mountains of the deepest purple. ‘The valley which lay ontspread 
far below, seemed a sheet of daik yolden green, through which wound 
tortuously the silver thread of Xanthus. Cragus, towering between us and 
the sun, was a mass of the darkest blue. In the far distance lay the golden sea; 
and the few clouds which hung in asky of azure above and gold below, 
were like fire altars suspended in the heavens. Poor Daniell, whose spirit 
was deeply imbued with the love and appreciation of art—the friend and 
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enthusiastic admirer of Turner—would sit and gaze with intense delight on 
this gorgeous landscape; and, cloquently dilating on its charms, appeal to 
fhem as evidences of the truth and nature which he maintained were ever 

resent in the works of the great living master, whose merits he thoroughly 
understood.’—Vol. i. pp. 33—38. 


The information incidentally supplied in the work, respecting the 
Turkish character, is in accordance with the statements of all the 
most intelligent modern travellers, and is in direct oppositior to 
the current notions respecting it, among the misinformed in this 
country. After the authors had left Lycia, they bear the following 
favourable testimony :— 


‘When we arrived at Rhodes, we were welcomed by our excellent friend 
and countryman, W. Sandford, Esq., in whose hospitable mansion we took 
up our guarters. Through our kind host, who lived in Turkish fashion, we 
had an opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of several of the Turkish 
gentlemen of the town. We had come from Lycia strongly biased in favour 
of the Turkish character—such as it is when seen uncorrupted by the viees 
of the capital and displayed in a race comparatively pure. Mr. Daniell, 
like most European travellers, had commenced his journey prejudiced 
against the Mahometan part of the population: he concluded it with the 
strongest prepossessions in their favour. The disinterested attentions, 
frankness, and courtesy, we had met with from all ranks—from pacha to 
peasant; the good faith and honesty of the Lycian ‘lurks, which contrasted 
strikingly with the clever knavery and selfishness of the Greek part of the 
population; and the good sense everywhere shown, by a people who had had 
scarcely any experience of travellers, and might without blame look upon us 
with suspicion as intruders, the more so, as the only Franks they were in 
the habit of seeing, were ruthless, smuggling, dissipated leech-merchants,— 
call for our warmest acknowledgments, and we should be very ungrateful if 
we did not thus put them on record. All that Sir Charles Fellows has said 
in favour of the Turks of Asia Minor, we can fully bear out. What we 
saw—and what is more to the purpose, what Mr. Sandford knew—of the 
higher ranks of Turks in Rhodes, strengthened the good opinion we had 
contracted of their nation, and raised considerably our estimation of their 
intelligence and acquirements; which are certainly quite equal with, if not 
superior to, those of most Levantine Franks, though the latter be clad in 
European costume, and familiar with European exstoms.'—Vol. ii. pp. 4—6. 


One of the most valuable parts of the work before us consists 
of the chapters on the zoology, botany, and geology of Liycia, for 
which we are indebted to the able pen of Professor Forbes. The 
chapter on the zoology of the country we would recommend par- 
ticularly to the classical student, as it throws great light upon 
many of the animals and fishes mentioned in the ancient writers, 
of which most scholars know nothing but the name, and to which 
they attach no definite idea. Take the following passage as a 


specimen of the interesting and important illustration to which 
we are alluding :— 


‘The traveller who, when treading the shores of the coasts and islands of 
the A.gean, observes, as he can scarcely fail to do, the innumerable remains 
of the hard parts of cuttle-fishes, piled literally in heaps along the sands,—or, 
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when watching the Greek fishermen draw their nets, marks the number of 
these creatures mixed up with the abundance of true fishes taken, and equally 
prized as articles of food by the captors, can at once understand why the 
naturalists of ancient Greece should have treated so fully of the history of 
the cephalopoda and its poets have made allusions to them as familiar 
objects. In an English drama such allusions would be out of place, and 
misunderstood. To a Greek audience, the mention of a cuttle-tish Was as 
the mention of a herring among ourselves. The mob above the diazoma 
would appreciate the former, as the gods in our galleries would recognise the 
latter, as part and parcel of their household furniture. One of the most 
striking spectacles at night on the shores of the A°gean is, to see the 
numerous torches glancing along the shores, and reflected by the still and 
clear sea, borne by poor fishermen, paddling as silently as possible over the 
rocky shallows in search of the cuttle-fith, which, when seen lying beneath 
the waters in wait for bis prey, they dexterously spear, ere the creature has 
time to dart with the rapidity of «n arrow from the weapon about to transfix 
his soft but firm body. As in ancient times, these mollusks constitute now 
a valuable part of the food of the poor, by whom they are chiefly used. 
The imprecation of the chorus, who, calling down upon their victim the ex- 
tremity of ill-fortune, desired that he might be reduced to a single cuttle-fish, 
and that a dog might come and snatch this last poor morsel from him,* 
would be as well appreciated in a modern Greek coflee-house, where curses 
deep and lengthy are now liberally bestowed by enraged gamblers on their 
successful opponents, as among the original admirers of Aristophanes. The 
Romans, if we may judge from the culinary receipts of Apicius, regarded a 
cooked cuttle-fish with more respect. We can ourselves bear testimony to its 
excellence. When well beaten, to render the fish tender before being 
dressed, and then cut up into morsels, and served in a brown savoury stew, 
it makes a dish by no means to be despised, excellent in both substance and 
flavour. A modern Lycian dinner, in which stewed cuttle-fish formed the 
first, and roast porcupine the second course, would scarcely fail to be relished 
by an unprejudiced epicure in search of novyelty..—Vol. ii. pp. 91—94. 


The mention of these fishes leads Mr. Forbes to speak of the 
merits of Aristotle as a writer on natural history, in language 
which we could wish impressed on all students of this science. 


‘Granting, however, all the facilities of observing cuttle-fishes which the 
#igean pre-eminently affords. the account of the habits and structure of 
these animals in the writings of Aristotle must ever remain among the 
most admirable natural-history essays ever written. If we bring together 
all that he records of these creatures in the several books of the History of 
Animals, we cannot fail to appreciate the position of the Stagyrite as the 
ae of naturalists, past and present, for none among them all ever com- 

ined such extraordinary powers of observing equally the structure of the 
individual and the habits of the species, with the highest capacity for gene- 
ralisation. Each fact narrated by Aristotle seems always to be told with 
reference to some law, floating, as it were, before his mind’s eye, and to be 
fixed through the determination of the instance. Everything, too, is told 
in perfect good faith ;—hearsay narrations are related as such, and carefully 
distinguished from personal observations, a feature which places the natu- 
ral-history writings of Aristotle on a par with the highest productions of 
modern science. ‘This cannot be said of any other ancient author, who has 


* In the Acharnes of Aristophanes, 
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treated of similar subjects. The philosophical spirit which pervades the 
History of Animals, distinguishes it from, and elevates it above, the great 
majority of the natural-history writings of the moderns, and renders the 
study of that great work a sound course of reading in the education of the 
* student of natural history. Or rather, such should be; for unfortunately, 
the acquaintance of too many modern naturalists with the writings of the 
Stagyrite is confined to the bare knowledge of the existence of his memor- 
able History.’—Vol. ii. pp. 94—95. 

We must not conclude these remarks without calling our 
readers’ attention to one of the most remarkable facts which the 
recent discoveries in Lycia have brought to light. In almost all 
the towns in southern Lycia we find the sides of the mountains, 
on which the cities are built, perforated with rock tombs of a 
peculiar architecture, on which there are frequently inscriptions 
im a language the characters of which were previously unknown. 
These tombs are often of great architectural beauty, having their 
chambers excavated in the rocks, but with the doorways regularly 
built. As we advance further north these tombs and language 
entirely disappear ; and we think that Mr. Spratt and Professor 
Forbes have adopted the true opinion in maintaining that these 
monuments and inscriptions are not of native Lycian origin, but 
are to be referred to the Persiaiis who settled in the country on its 
conquest by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus. The sculptured 
fragments, discovered at Xanthus and now in the British Museum, 
confirm this view, and ‘show the great influence and interest 
which the Persian conquerors must at one time have had in the 
country. Some of these fragments display subjects wholly con- 
nected with the conquest of the country, such as the besieging of 
the city ; in others, the figures, horses, and chariots, are recognised 
to be Persians, and in one bas relief of great interest, a king or 
satrap is represented seated under an umbrella, apparently to 
receive a deputation from the inhabitants.’ However, the most 
important point to be determined is the language. It is evidently 
not the same as the one represented by the cuneiform inscriptions 
found at Persepolis; but, at the same time, according to Mr. 
Sharpe, who has examined the language with great accuracy and 
interpreted many of the inscriptions discovered in it, it bears a 
great resemblance to the Zend, and may therefore fairly be 
regarded as a Persian language. But the question of this 
language is too extensive an one to enter into at present. It 
would require a separate article to discuss it properly, and we have 
already exceeded the limits which we ean allot to the subject. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE QUESTION 


VI. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE QUESTION, ‘IS THEOLOGY 
A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE 


I. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Berore man can conceive truly of God, of the relations subsisting 
between God and man, or of the duties arising out of those rela- 
tions, he must learn, by converse with his own mind, what mind 
is; and the more perfectly he becomes acquainted with his own 
intellectual and moral nature, the more adequately can he under- 
stand the Divine, of which his own is to Aim the only exponent. 
His own mental capabilities are the measure of his ability to idealise 
those of any other being, even of the Most High; so also, the 
purity of his moral vision, and the strength of his moral principles, 
as verified to him in the developments of his own life, are the 
measure of his capacity to invest with corresponding qualities his 
idea of God ; which is at once the law (practically) of his spiritual 
being, and the measure of his advancement in all that we include 
in the ters moral and spiritual life. J 

Although what follows might prevent mistake, it may be best 
here to observe that by the foregoing statement it is not implied 
that man cannot conceive of a Being far purer and more benignant, 
as well as more powerful, than himself, (for he may not be able to 
avoid thus conceiving,) but only that the ideas of purity, benignity, 
and power, are gained, and gained alone, by the exercises and 
developments of his own being, through whatever agency those 
exercises and developments may be secured. 

But man, being a fallen creature, is utterly incompetent as such to 
be the interpreter of God. He can discern neither the beauty of 
His goodness, the wisdom of His arrangements, nor the glory of 
His power. ‘The natural man understandeth not the things that 
are of God, neither can he know them:’ neither the principles, 
then, of the Divine government, nor the laws founded en them, 
however plainly declared by words or other signs, can be appreciated 
by a being holding perverted conceptions of his own nature and 
that of God. Nor until that change is wrought in man’s moral 
condition, which our Lord declares to amount to a new creation, 
can ‘the philosophy of the plan of salvation’ become either his 
mental possession or his practical law. And so little did the 
Supreme Ruler expect His verbal or written announcements to be 


* See our Number for October, 1846. 
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understood and obeyed on-the ground of their fitness, that, in order 
to give them a practical effect on human action, He appended to 
them rewards and punishments—promises and threatenings, which, 
to a being ignorant of the natural and inevitable consequences of 
neglecting them, must have appeared arbitrary and severe. And it 
is still a melancholy fact, that by the great unconverted mass of 
mankind, God is submitted to, rather than obeyed. No utterances 
of the great Revealer can become man’s science until they are 
understood by man. The attributes of God change not. In His 
laws, as well as in the general principles of His government, He is 
the same, ‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ But man’s ideas of 
those principles and Jaws, and of the relations they bear to him, 
change perpetually as he advances in experience, and is enabled to 
take a more correct and comprehensive view of their nature and 
bearing upon his being and happiness. Theology, therefore, divides 
itself into two distinct branches. In so far as it is God’s, it is 
stationary ; in so far as it is man’s, it must be progressive. And is 
not this the predicament of every science? What is man’s science 
but his knowledge of God’s thoughts, dispositions, and modes of 
procedure, whether obtained through the agency of material exist- 
ences, or the working of his own spiritual being? What but the 
results of Divine action upon that bemg? Whether theology, in 
the second branch as above named, can become a general science, is 
a question yet open for discussion. But every man is, under God, 
the absolute sovereign of his own religious theory ; and only as he 
obeys his own individual convictions can he fulfil his destiny or 
sustain the rank of a moral agent. It is by faith he is appointed 
to come to the knowledge of Divine truth, or of God. His religious 
science, therefore, must begin with his faith. is first act of fasth 
is his first religious act ; the first development also to himself of his 
religious capabilities ;—the beginning of a new and progressive 
order of thought, which constitutes his theological life, which 
awakens the filial or devotional spirit, and leads to that self-conse- 
eration, that willing obedience, without which religion is but a 


name. Faith is also the appointed instrument of man’s salvation, 


which he is commanded to ‘work out.’ In the exercise of fuith he 
acquires and consolidates that knowledge which is necessary to his 
carrying forward this great business of his life on earth. As know- 
ledge is thus consolidated, faith itself becomes stronger: the 
religious instinct puts forth more fully its power: the entire 
spiritual life becomes more energetic, more Divine, and self-govern- 
ment more perfect ; until the once lost, degraded creature, awaking 
up in the likeness of his Lord, stands forth, according to the mag- 


nitude and capacities of his being, a faithful and blissful expositor 


to other minds of the ‘ King, eternal, iiamortal, invisible—the only 
wise Gop.’ 
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What, in truth, would it avail us that our life should run parallel, 
with that of the Eternal, if our conceptions of the Divine nature, 
were fixed down to our present attainments? The human mind, 
however, is so constituted that, even as unregenerate, it is ever, 
seeking after knowledge, which is Divine manifestation, although not: 
recognised as such; and as regenerate, it is, and ever must be,, 
‘thirsting after God—even the living God.’ Were it possible to 
stereotype our present or any past idea of the Infinite Unseen, we. 
should do violence to our strongest spiritual instinct, limit the: 
Holy One of Israel in the display of his glory, render the Divine, 
idea a tiresome monotony—rob the imagination of its enterprise; 
our mental life of its sublimest anticipations, the affections of their. 
enthusiasm, and devotion of its loftiest impulses. Man is made for 
the infinite ; and the science that treats of his infinite relationships, 
must be the most expansive of a// sciences; or, instead of proving 
the savour of ‘life unto life,’ it would throw the sickly hue of death, 
over the eternity to come. He who comprehended all natures 
taught that man’s spiritual life is sustained by the never-ceasing 
developments of the Infinite Mind, and thus it must ever be, or 
redemption itself would, to a melancholy extent, be a waste of agony 
—a foundation laid in blood upon which to pile the blasted hopes 
of countless generations of men, mocked with a resurrection toa 
new and vigorous life, but doumed to a monkish, dreamy, fruitless 
contemplation of the past, which, with all its hopes and fears, 
struggles and sufferings, would issue in an eternal abortion. For 
man dwells happily and hopefully upon the past only as it impels 
him to throw his energies confidingly and joyously upon the future; 
and were it not his impulse—his destiny—to climb to loftier and 
still loftier eminences of thought, and, standing expectant upon 
each God-lit summit, to plume his wing for flight to regions yet 
unexplored, and learn something more of the infinite,—better, far 
better, had he not been born! But that infinite will be ever ¢edding 
yet wntold; and man, redeemed, regenerated man, will live to hear 
untired the endless tale. 


Il. 


(From another Correspondent.) 


W111 you allow me to say a word or two on the article by the 
Rev. Walter Scott, headed ‘1s Theology a Progressive Science ?’ 

‘In order to answer this question correctly,’ the writer remarks, 
‘we must determine what is meant, in this connexion, by the term 
progressive’ ‘The substance of his explanation is: * ‘To render any 
science progressive, new systems, subverting or essentially chang- 
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ing former ones—new principles, quite different from former 
principles, if not subversive of them, must be discovered; and 
essential errors . . . must be exposed.’ Before there is room for 
progress in any science, it would appear, there must be ‘room for 
the overturning of former theories, the exploding of former gene- 
rally received principles, and the introduction of new ones, quite 
subversive of those which had been formerly received” That 
science has advanced in this manner is certain ; that all real pro- 
gress must be accompanied by such revolution is not quite so 
plain. But whether this be the conventional sense of ‘ progressive’ 
when applied to a science, or not, I shall fail in my object if it do 
not presently appear that Mr. Scott’s definition is fatal to his 
own conclusion—if that definition does not prove Theology to be a 
progressive science. I must premise, however, a remark or two 
explanatory of the word ‘science,’ which Mr. S., I think, has con- 
founded with a very different matter. 

Science, I would suggest, is knowledge systematised ; true seience, 
knowledge systematised on correct principles. Science includes 
the enumeration, description, and arrangement of facts, and the 
assigning of them to one or more general principles, as their causes 
or laws ; and it should be distinguished from the field of observation 
whence the knowledge is obtained. The phenomena of the 
heavens existed long before the science of astronomy. Acids and 
alkalies had their present affinities for each other from the begin- 
ning, when there was not a man to observe their properties and 
combinations. So the Bible,—the doctrines and duties of religion, 
and the principles which pervade the scheme of salvation, existed, 
entire or in part, before any system of Theology, or ‘the Science 
of Theology’ was ever dreamt of. Science has its origin in the 
philosopher’s mind, and is to be sought for in his conversations, 
his lectures, or his writings. The Bible stands in the same rela- 
tion to the science of Theology, as the heavenly bodies stand m 
to astronomy, as minerals bear to mineralogy, the earth to geology, 
and so forth. It is the field of observation, the storehouse of fact. 
Thence science gathers its materials, observes their relations, 
exaiines their laws or principles, and then proceeds to harmonise 
and arrange them. 

The heavens present not ‘a system of astronomy, nor the earth 
‘a system of geology ;’ neither has God made a revelation from 
heaven—has he inspired apostles and prophets—has he sent his 
Son into the world to teach, to live, to die, in order to furnish men 
with ‘a system of Theology” These phrases are not applicable to 
the works and dispensations of God, but were intended to denote 
thoughts of men concerning them. ‘God created the heaven and 
the earth,’ but men have formed systems of astronomy and of 
geology. So God inspired prophets and apostles to write the 
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truths of the Bible, but uninspired theologians have philosophised 
upon them, and worked them up into system and science. 

The progress of a science adds nothing to the number, nor to 
the qualities of the things about which it treats. It alters none 
of their properties nor relations. It brings some facts to light, or 
it developes more correctly their laws or principles. Herschel’s 
telescope created no planet, nor star; nor does the gigantic instru. 
ment of Lord Rosse add a single atom to any part of the heavens, 
Yet by the skilful use of them the science of astronomy is ad- 
vanced,-—in other words, the knowledge of some of God’s works is 
enlarged and corrected. Moreover, neither is it the object of science 
to render things more profitable. It so happens, that scientific 
research has disclosed many valuable properties and processes, but 
such disclosures are incidental and subordinate. The chief pur- 
poses of God’s works are answered just as well without science 
as with it. ‘The sun shone quite as gloriously under ‘the system 
of Ptolemy and the Peripatetics,’ as it does under the one ‘dis. 
covered by Sir Isaac Newton and others.’ The moon observed her 
rising and setting just the same,—night and day alternately prevailed 
—and the seasons rolled round quite as uninterruptedly, under 
‘the system of Tycho Brahe, with its different centres, and per- 
plexed counter-motions,’ as in the present advanced state of the 
science. Let us not, therefore, be seared from the attempt to 
advance the science of Theology by any fear of jeopardising ‘the 
essential doctrines of the Bible.’ Progress in this science will no 
more alter those doctrines, than the discoveries in the heavens have 
altered the sun’s light, warmth, and movement. They are too 
plainly stated, too boldly prominent, and too gloriously attractive, 
ever to be successfully denied. They wi// continue to shine upon 
the soul and sanctify its powers in spite of erroneous theories. To 
annihilate them is impossible ; to philosophise them into obscurity 
is a vain attempt, and belongs not to the theologian, but to the 
sceptic. Like any other truths and facts, the more they are 
examined the more firmly will they be established.  Scientifie 
research, both in respect to the doctrines themselves, and to their 
mutual relations and. har mony, when carried out in a manly, can- 
did, and devout spirit, will be successful and glorious. 

The way is now prepared for showing that, according to Mr. 
Scott’s own explanation of the word ‘ progressive,’ Theology really 
is, and always has been, ‘a progressive science,’ and that precisely 
¢in the sense in which natural sciences are so. The science of 
Theology did not, as it could not, commence until men sat down 
to the study of the Scriptures ; and what ‘overturning,’ ‘exploding,’ 
and ‘subverting of former generally received principles,’ and what 
“introduction of new ones,’ the successive ages of the Christian era 
have witnessed, needs not now to be declared. If a revolution is the 
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sign of progress, then surely ‘Newton and others’ wrought no 
greater revolution in the science of astronomy, than Luther and 
others wrought in the science of Theology. If it be said, Luther 
added nothing to the facts and doctrines of Scripture ; the reply is, 
Newton added nothing to the phenomena of the heavens. If it be 
said, Newton and others discovered new facts and established new 
principles ; the reply is, and Luther did the same. If it be further 
contended, that some of the chief doctrinal points brought to light 
by Luther had been asserted and maintained by men in previous 
ages; the reply is, Newton also had his forerunners. Hence the 
conclusion ; as Newton advanced the science of astronomy without 
creating a single star, or modifying, in the smallest degree, the 
solar system, or the larger system of the universe,—so Luther ad- 
vanced the science of Theology, without writing one verse of the 
Bible, or modifying, in the smallest degree, the system of God’s 
revelation to man. The one more correctly explained the pheno- 
mena of the heavens, the other more correctly interpreted the 
truths of Scripture. 

Mr. Scott thinks that, ‘on account of the purpose for which the 
Bible was written, it is not likely that Theology will be a progress- 
ive science. That purpose,’ he adds, ‘was to enlighten the minds 
of men... and . . to make them wise unto salvation. Now, to 
secure this end, it was requisite that all its essential truths ... 
should be placed in a clear light from the very first.’ Let us try 
the validity of this reasoning upon the heavenly bodies and the 
seience of astronomy :—‘ On account of the purpose for which the 
sun and moon were created, it is not likely that astronomy will be 
a progressive science. That purpose was to give light upon the 
earth. The greater light was to rule the day, and the lesser one 
to rule the night. Now, to secure this end, it was requisite that 
they should be placed in a proper relation to the earth, and be 
regulated by proper impulses from the first.’ Well, and can we 
infer from these truisms, ergo, the science of astronomy has made 
no progress? and if not, how can we draw an inference, from the 
former parallel statements, adverse to the progressive character of 
Theological science ? 

The fact is,—I would with all respect suggest,—Mr. Scott has 
confounded the volume of revelation with the science of Theology. 
His words are: ‘As long as God was pleased . . . to make addi- 
tions to the volume of revelation, we may grant that Theolo 
was, to a certain extent, a progressive science.’ With as muc 
logical accuracy it may be said,—‘ As long as God was pleased to 
make additions to the solar system, and the stellar phenomena, 
we may grant that astronomy was, to a certain extent, a progress- 
ive science.’ Correctly speaking, such additions have nothing at 
all to do with science, until the scientific investigctor has observed 
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and noted them. The heavens are not science; the Bible is not 
science. They present the sublime facts from which science is 
drawn. 

History proves that Theology is a progressive science. It is 
most evident that the knowledge of the particular doctrines, aad 
of the general spirit of the Bible, of the principles of the scheme of 
salvation, has mightily advanced, since, for example, the four- 
teenth century. No books from among the ancients, of any place 
or time, can be brought into a favourable comparison with some of 
~ the books of modern Theology. Mr. Scctt, indeed, bears a very 

remarkable testimony against his own conclusion. ‘ Progress,’ he 
says, ‘has been, and doubtless will be made, in biblical criticism, 
in the knowledge of ancient history and geography, and the man- 
ners and customs of various nations, &c. And hence new light 
has been thrown on some passages of the Bible, misinterpretations 
of it have been corrected, and errors have been exposed and 
exploded. Parasites have been removed from the tree of life, and 
thorns have been cleared away from the soil in which it grows, and 
thus its fruitfulness and beauty have been promoted ; but its quali- 
ties and dimensions and form have still been the same. And we 
hope that progress will still be made in the important work of 
exposing and refuting error, of illustrating the sacred pages, and 
placing Divine truth im a clear and impressive light.” What more 
can be said in proof of the progressive character of any science? 
What more does Mr. Scott’s own definition require? — ere is 
‘exploding’ of old errors,—I dare say he would admit, ‘ generally 
received errors.’ Here is promoting truth, which means intro- 
ducing a new truth, or advancing one from the back-ground toa 
more prominent position. Indeed, with a little alteration of 
phraseology, the passage now quoted will most aptly describe the 
advancement which has been made in the science of astronomy :— 
‘Progress has been, and doubtless will be made, in the instruments 
for scanning the heavens, in the application of mathematical prin- 
ciples, and in the knowledge of physical laws, &e. And hence 
new light has been thrown on the relative distances of the moon, 
the planets, and the fixed stars, misinterpretations of their move- 
ments have been corrected, and errors have been exposed and 
exploded. Puny dimensions have been denied to the glorious sun, 
and the notion that whirled it round the earth every day has been 
subverted, and thus its magnitude and grandeur have been pro- 
moted; but its qualities and dimensions and form have still been 
the same. And we hope that progress will still be made in the 
important work of exposing the errors of vision and of judgment, 
of illustrating the starry page of heaven, and placing Divine order 
in a clear and impressive light.’ This is indeed our hope. —Theo- 
logy, as a science, is behind the age. Here we still have ‘ circles,” 
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“eccentrics,” and ‘ epicycles,’ ‘ different centres and perplexed coun- 
ter-movements.’? By what principle, for example, does Theological 
science harmonise the ‘primum mobile’ of the Spirit’s influence, 
with man’s duty to repent and believe the Gospel? or the essential 
goodness of God with the punishment of hell? or man’s account- 


‘ability with the doctrine of native depravity ? Have we no ‘ eccen- 


tries’ and ‘epicyles’ here? no ‘perplexed counter-movements’ 
here? ‘ And so we always shall have,’ it may be replied. True, 
if Theological science is to be held as stereotyped. But my san- 
guine hopes sometimes dream of a Copernicus or Newton in 
Theology, who shall dare, though he die for it, to doubt the philo- 
sophie accuracy of our man-made systems of Theological science, 
who shall have logical penetration enough to ‘subvert’ them, who 
shall, guided by the lamp of truth, be able to thread his way 
through the labyrinth of difficulties, and lay hold of some master 
principle, which will reveal the same harmony among the veritable 
doctrines of the Bible, as is now known to prevail in the solar 
system. I think that such a genius will at no distant day be 
raised up. Biblical critics have long been, and still are, preparing 
the way for him, by advancing the interpretation of Scripture, by 
making the track secure along which he will have to pass, by 
marking distinctly the chief points he has to observe, by showing 
him where he possibly may deviate, and where he certainly must 
not. ‘The pure abstractions of transcendentalism’ will be here and 
there as a hole through the surface, illuminating the hidden way. 
The fears and croakings of the timid and jealous will but make 
him somewhat the more cautious. The sneer of the overwise and 
the bigot’s frown will but nerve his resolution and accelerate his 
victory. 


Ill. 


To the Editors of the Biblical, Review. 


‘IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE?” 


Tue question here proposed was discussed in the October number 
of your Review, but, as it appears to my own mind, not very satisfac- 
torily ; the writer of that article confounds Theology with Revelation: 
and appears to argue that, since revelation is perfect, theology is not 
progressive. And, besides this apparent confusion, there is also 
too wide a latitude given to the term ‘progressive ;’ for, in order to 
apply this designation, we are supposed to require a change in the 
‘general system’ of a science, ‘its essential principles, its funda- 
mental and irrefragable proofs and facts.’ 
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But surely there may be progress, without laying a new found- 
ation; as every building plainly shows.. The instance of astronomy 
does not involve any new fundamental facts or phenomena; we 
have the same sun, moon, and stars; but a more accurate method 
of observing them; and in this method of observation, or the records 
of it, science consists. 

The application of mathematical processes, and more exact obser- 
vations, are the same to the heavenly bodies, as the application of 
the laws of language to the interpretation of the Bible. This, of 
course, refers merely to the critical department of theology. That 
there is, and may be, progress here, no one can doubt; and perhaps 
your respected correspeadent indicates the same opinion, at the 
close of his communication. n 

That he not only requires too much in the term progressive, but 
confounds theology with revelation, appears from the question, ‘Is 
it reasonable to suppose, that man shall be able to make any addition 
to the work of God ?—can he do so in creation or providence ?” 

Now theology is no more an addition to God’s word, than scienee 
is an addition to His works: but theology bears the same relation 
to the Bible, as science does to nature; the phenomena remain the 
same, but our knowledge of them is progressive. Theology is the 
work of man; the Bible is the book of God. 

Revelation itself has been progressive, in the sense of additional 
manifestation—as to Adam, Abraham, Moses, the prophets ; and in 
the Gospels and Epistles. But theology is the work of man; a 
human examination and arrangement of the Divine word; this:is 
progressive, like all things depending on human culture. 

‘Theologia autem est scientia erudita et subtilis, non modo e 
Scripturis, sed etiam aliunde petita, multarumque artium comitata 
circumfusa; nec tantum scientia de Deo, aut tantum de religione, 
que proprie dicitur, sed de rebus omnibus ad religionem et his- 
toriam ejus pertinentibus.’* 

So long then as knowledge is progressive, so long as learning 
shall be increased, and sanctified by application to sacred literature, 
so long may we expect the science of theology to be progressive, in 
the strict sense of those words. 

a. 


* D. T. Rosenmiiller, De Christiane Theologie Origine. 
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VII. 
h THOUGHTS ON 1 CORINTHIANS xv. 28. 


AND WHEN ALL THINGS SHALL BE SUBJECT UNTO HIM, THEN SHALL THE SON 
ALSO HIMSELF BE SUBJECT UNTO HIM THAT PUT ALL THINGS UNDER HIM, 
THAT GOD MAY BE ALL IN ALL. 


' Tuts passage belongs to a class of sacred writings which seems 
intended as much for discipline as for instruction, which is as 
humbling as it is encouraging, and dark with the very brightness 
of: its own revelations. We can only look on it with prayerful 
hope, that we may know its meaning in part; and that it may 
-render us more humble and reverential, by showing us the imper- 
fection of our knowledge of Divine things. That person indeed 
has profited in a good school, who, so far from boasting of a mind 
which can originate a safe religion, has found that he is incapable 
of fully comprehending that which infinite Wisdom has graciously 
revealed. 
The difficulty being rather in the subject of this Scripture than 
in the words by which it is expressed, criticism can furnish but 
little aid in our inquiry into its meaning. It may, however, be 
remarked, that 6 Oeds has, in our judgment, been properly applied 
te Hammond, Whitby, and others, to the Father, Son, and Holy 
host, that the GopHEAD may be all in all. The verb 7} in con- 
nexion with 6 @eds may here be rendered, as it is understood in 
many places, may appear to be. The ra advta & waow, the all 
things in all, will receive some illustration from Col. iii. 11, ‘Christ 
is all and in all,’ that is, Christ is perceived and recognised by each 
one who is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created him, whether Jew or Greek, civilised or savage,—as being 
the substance of every typical and prophetical announcement, the 
basis of every hope, the medium of all grace, and the object of 
everlasting gratitude and worship. 

The apostolic assertion to the Colossian saints, ‘ Ye are complete 
in him, appears to serve our purpose. They had an interest in 
Jesus Christ, who is the human habitation of the Divine fulness, 
and were under no necessity of attempting to add to this 7Apepa, 
this fulness, by appending to Christianity the philosophy, the 
deceits, the tradition, and the rudiments of depraved men and of 
an idolatrous world. The Christian perfection is irrespective alike 
of Jewish and of Gnostic rites and speculations. Christ will be 
debtor neither to Moses nor to Plato. That which is full can 
admit no more. (See also Eph. i. 23.) Keeping, therefore, these 
and other kindred phrases in memory,’ it is asked, whether the 
sense in which mathematicians employ the term COMPLEMENT, 
namely, that which fills up the diagram, may not partially, at leact, 
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be applied to the member of the verse—‘'That God may be all in 
all?’ If this question be affirmed, the doctrine before us will be 
this: that the Godhead, at the termination of the mediatorial work, 
will appear to the intelligent universe, to be complete in the execution 
of all the Divine purposes. 

The subjection here asserted, if mediatorial, will be only a more 
complete manifestation of the present economy ; for ‘The Father, 
our Lord declares, ‘is greater than I.’ He is the Father’s servant, 
—and promptly exclaims ‘Lo, I come; in the volume of the book 
it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my God. This 
mediatorial subjection, however, in effecting the sovereign purposes 
of mercy to the church, is not so clearly perceived, or so general 
recognised, during the process of the work, as it shall be at the. 
consummation. 

It would prove more than is agreeable to those who deny the 
Divinity of the Mediator, if it be understood, that THeN the Son, 
shall submit his Divine nature, not his official conduct, to the Father, 
since that would necessarily imply, that at present he is God over 
all. We must therefore refer rére, then, to the period when there 
shall be a clear and complete and universal perception of the great 
facts, that our Lord came into the world to do the will of his 
Father, and to carry out his purposes:—that the pleasure of the 
Lord has prospered in his hands; that he has fulfilled all righteous- 
ness, saved all the elect, vindicated the Divine government, and 
subdued every enemy—that the rivalry of idolatry, the blasphemy 
of atheism, the vauntings of infidelity, and sin in all its forms of 
operation, have been placed beneath the feet of the conqueror and 
crushed: and that this developement of mercy shall, likewise, be 
such a manifestation of the righteous judgments of God, that even 
rebel angels and lost human beings, overwhelmed with demonstra- 
tions of his equitable and holy administration, amidst their ceaseless 
groans, shall not dare to murmur or complain. After this grand 
audit, this final examination of all the proceedings of the. ‘ King of 
kings and Lord of lords,’ from paradise to Calvary, and from 
Calvary to the judgment-seat, his official as well as his personal 
character shall be seen by aL1, to be so pure, and perfect, and 
glorious, that all the angels of God shall worship him afresh, ‘ Saying 
with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing :’ all devils shall mutter, ‘We know thee who 
thou art, the Hoty One or Gop: while the ransomed of the Lord 
shall sing the new song to Him that loved them, and that washed 
them from their sins in his own blood. 

At the winding up of all mundane affairs, at ‘the perfecting of 
tle saints’ and the entire defeat of all enemies, rHeN shall the 
Godhead appear to the intelligent universe to be complete—to be 
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arrayed in all the glories of a perfect accomplishment of the most 
wise and equitable and gracious designs: THEN the awfully beau- 
tiful diagram of the eternal purpose shall be filled up with the 
nicest exactness, and the executive seen to be as complete as the 
legislative government. Turn the glorious Being, whom the 
history of the world and of the church has recorded as God 
Almighty, shall be known and acknowledged indeed by his name 
Jehovah. (See Exod. vi. 3.) 

We tremble to hazard a conjecture respecting the manner in 
which, after this period, intercourse will be maintained between 
Jehovah and just men made perfect. Will he express his pleasure 
to them and receive their homage in a direct and immediate form, 
or will the mediatorial economy, under great modifications, continue 
to be employed? We incline towards the latter alternative, as we 
conclude that the glorified saints will still be instruments, minis- 
ters of doing the pleasure of their Lord; and, if this conclusion is 
correct, it is difficult to conceive it possible that the great Agent 
of perfecting the most stupendous even of the Divine works can 
pass away into oblivion, and his human nature be annihilated. 
The modes of the heavenly government will, doubtless, be greatl 
altered ; and the creature, free from all taint of sin, will be able to 
‘see God and live,’ and to hold sacred communion in a method 
less indirect than that in which he now draws near to God; yet, 
whatever may be the change, it can hardly be questioned, that the 
Saviour, as a Lamb that had been slain, retaining the humanity, 
will be a vision which, above all others, shall gladden the glorious 
community. From the little we know also of the union of the two 
natures in the person of the Son of God,—of his character, offices, 
and relations to his church,—of the channel through which the 
saints receive their title and fitness for blessedness,—of the nature 
of memory and the power of gratitude,—and of the forms of the 
celestial worship, we Judge there will be some visible manifestation, 
and an avowed recognition of the mediatorial scheme, and of the 
person of the Mediator ror EvER, . . . . but the ground is holy, 
and we may not presume :— 


‘Man was not made to question, but adore.’ 


These conjectures-—for they make no higher pretensions—ex- 
amined in a proper spirit, will not be without practical advantage. 
They urge on us, at the present moment, preparation for this con- 
summation, and the necessity of cordially approving of Him, ‘who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption,’ that THEN we may be satisfied with this 
revelation. They teach us, that God will be all the admiration and 
delight of those only of whom Jesus Christ is now all and in all. 
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If also the diagram, as far as we are inaividually concerned, will 
he filled up only when the Father’s will shall be done on earth even 
as it is done in heaven; and if ‘this is the will of God, even our 
sanctification,’ what diligence ought we to give, that we may per- 
fect holiness—work out our own salvation with fear and trembling 
—and fill the sad void in our hearts with the graces of the Spirit 
and the fulness of God! And as the purpose of mercy is to bless 
all the nations in the seed of Abraham, and the figure is without 
its complement, so long as the Jews with the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles, remain without the pale of the church,—how does ‘the 
looking for this day urge us also to hasten its coming, by mission- 
ary zeal! Let us view the map of the world, as in this sense, the 
diagram. What awful spaces remain to be filled up with the know. 
ledge and the practice, with the influences and the hopes of Chris- 
tianity! The heart sickens on beholding the extensive regions of 
the earth, yet dark and cruel, which are intended to be filled 
with the leht of salvation, and the charities of the Gospel. Let us 
hasten to complete the diagram, let us look to Him who must reign 
till he hath put all his enemies under his feet,—till the kingdom 
be fully prepared to be delivered up to God, even the Father,— 
till, the eternal purpose being fulfilled, GOD SHALL BE ALL 
IN ALL. 


J. K. F, 


VILL. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 
L—Martruew vit. 18—15. 


Dr. BLoomFIiE Lp, in his edition of the Greek Testament, has 
given, in ver. 14, the reading, 7/ orev? 7) wUAn . . .! and has observed 
in a note, ‘ré orem: It is scarcely possible to imagine stronger 
evidence than what exists for this reading, which has been received b 
al! the most eminent editors. The common reading, 8rt, may, indeed, 
be tolerated, in the sense sed; but Erasmus, from whom Stephens 
derived it, had little or no authority for it. Whereas r/ is supported 
af the great body of the mss., all the best versions, Chrys., 

eophyl., and Euthym., and the Ed. Princ. The sense, then, is, 
“ How narrow isthe gate !”’ I wish the learned Editor had pointed 
out some classical or acknowledged authority for ré being used in 
such an unusual sense. Erasmus and Stephens adopted the 
correct reading from their knowledge of the proprietas lingue. “Ort 
cannot bear the meaning of sed, as the learned Doctor supposes. 
He and other commentators seem not to have been aware, that 
verse 14 depends upon the preceding for its construction and 
meaning. Our Saviour says, EloéAdere 81a ris Ort 
mAareia Kal edptxwpos 680s, 1) Amdyovca els Thy 
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kai elow of eloepydpevor adrijs. Then, as if he had said, 
pressing the injunction, A¢yw ipiv (ch. v. ver. 28,) 
bua THs STL TAN, Kal TeOAypevyn Odds, H 
els Thy cal ddlyor of ebpioxovtes aitiy. ‘But 
I say unto you, Enter through the strait gate, because strait is the 
te, and painful or distressing (not narrow according to our 
lish translation) is the way leading to life, and few there are 
who find it.’ As dre is used in the preceding verse, assigning one 
reason for our Saviour’s earnest injunction upon his hearers, so is 
it. also necessary in the verse following, in which a different reason 
for obeying the injunction is stated. In ver. 15, such a construction 
as IIpocéxere Tay WevdorpopytGr, is not to be found in the 
classical authors. Dr. Bloomfield says, zpocéxewv, when followed by 
amd is equivalent to Tivos. I should be inclined 
todemur to such an expression. Neither can éavrots be under- 
stood, although it is correctly expressed in Luke xiii. 3. The 
construction seems to be, zpooéxere as is usual) 
tav Wevdorpopytay, ‘ but turn your attention away from the false 
prophets.’ 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 
College of Edinburgh, 21st December, 1846. 


IL—As To THE EFFECT OF pi) UPON QUESTIONS IN WHICH IT IS INSERTED. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I nave observed, as probably many of your readers have, that 
Greek questions containing the particle 4) require negative answers. 
Thus the question, Mi) A(doy émdécet adr@ ; supposes that a person 
answering it truly would say, ‘ He will not give him a stone.’ 

From Professor Dunbar’s mode of stating that rule in your October 
number, I infer that it is by no means universal; for he says, 
‘When the particle yi) is used interrogatively at the commence- 
ment of a sentence, preceded by dpa, a negative answer is expected, 
+... and frequently (not always) without Gpa.’ I shall be very 
glad if he, or any other learned reader, will furnish a few examples 
of exceptions to that rule. [ can, at present, recollect only one 
clear exception. The girl who asked Peter, ‘ Art not thou also one 
of this man’s disciples?’ no doubt supposed that he was; but that 

uestion is thus expressed by St. John; xal ob rév padnray 
rob TovTov ; 

If it be proved or admitted, that a question requiring an affirm- 
ative answer may be asked with the particle yi, | will afterwards, 
if permitted, elucidate a very difficult text. 


J. H. H. 
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111. 80. - 

’Emeimep cis 6 Oeds, bs mepiropiy ex mictews, Kal dxpoBioriay did 
THS 

Seeing it is one God, which shall justify the circumcision by faith, and 
uncireumcision through faith— Authorised version. 

Seeing it is one God who shall justify the believing Jew and Gentile by 
faith — Proposed version. 

(From a Correspondent.) 


I susmir that the apostle cannot fairly be understood to intro- 
duce ék aiorews and 61a rijs micrews for the purpose of pointing 
out a difference between the way in which the Jew is justified and 
that in which the Gentile obtains that blessing, for he says ex- 
pressly ‘there is no difference.’ Nor could it be for the sake of 
varying the phraseology that he made use of these expressions. His 
object appears to be, to show that it is the same God who justifies both 
Jew and Gentile, and that he justifies in the same way, namely, 
814 Tijs wlorews, by faith ; and further that this blessing of justifica- 
tion is limited to éx wforews, those who are of faith, or those who 
believe. 

In the 26th verse of this chapter, our translators have rendered 
tov é« mictews Inood, ‘him which believeth in Jesus ;’ and in Gal. 
ii. 7, of x wlorews, they which are of faith—a phrase equivalent 
to, they who believe. Notwithstanding the difference there is in 
the circumstances and habits of the Jew and the Gentile, God has 
but one method of purification for both. It is by faith in the blood 
of Jesus both Jews and Gentiles are justified. And through the 
same medium, that of faith, they are sanctified, as the apostle Paul 
says, (Acts xv. 9,) ‘and put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith.’ 


TX. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. ConcreeationaL INTELLIGENCE.—On the 31st Dec., 1846, the Rev. 
P. Stephens, of Brecon College, was ordained to the pastorate of the Inde- 
pendent church, Sirhowy, Monmouthshire. A great number of ministers 
attended and took part in the service.—The Rev. J. F. Poulter was ordained 
pastor of the church assembling in Wellingborough, late under the care of 
the Rev. G. Taylor. The Rev. J. Watson, the Rev. T. Toller, and the Rev. 
E. Prust were engaged in conducting the solemnities of the day.—The 
Rev. J. C. Bodwell, M.A., formerly of Weymouth, has accepted an invitation 
to be the pastor of the church assembling in Northgate-street Chapel, Bury 
St. Edmunds, and entered on his labours there—The foundation-stone of 
a new Independent chapel was laid in Grove-street, Hackney, on Monday 
the 11th January. This place of worship is intended for the use of the 


congregation formerly assembling in Well-street, of which the Rev. H. 
Harrison is pastor. 
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Il. Reniciovus state or Bremen.—We extract from the letters of the Rev. 
Dr. Baird, as published in the New York Evangelist, the following interest- 
ing notices of a continental city and state but little known in England, 
and which, we doubt not, will be interesting to all our readers. 

‘ Bremen is a well-built place of 54,000 inhabitants. It is a free city, 
being one of the Confederation of the Hanseatic towns. Including the 
little territory which belongs to it, the entire population is about 65,000. 
The country around is as level as a floor, and therefore quite monotonous: 
nevertheless, it is very fertile and densely populated. 

‘This little republic is organised essentially after the same model as 

Hamburg and Lubeck—in other words, it is a mixture of aristocratic and 
democratic elements, in which the one is made to balance the other in a 
remarkable manner. ‘The people are industrious and enterprising. 
» ‘Bremen has much commerce, considering the size of the place, and its 
“Conscript Fathers” are wisely determined to increase it by all judicious 
measures. The inhabitants, old and young, are greatly pleased at the 
prospect of being brought into close connexion with the United States by 
steam. 

‘Bremen is completely a Protestant city. There are eight churches 
within the walls, and three outside, making eleven in all, which are served 
by twenty-two pastors. ‘Ten of the churches and eighteen of the pastors 
are of the Reformed or Calvinistic faith, and one church and four pastors 
appertain to the Lutheran. This is remarkable. Bremen was, imme- 
diately ufter the Reformation, Lutheran, as Hamburg and Lubeck are now. 
But it was brought over to the Reformed doctrine by the labours of a man 
of the name of Hardenburg, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

‘All of the Reformed ministers of the republic of Bremen, and oue of 
the Lutheran, (a Mr. Petri,) are evangelical in their sentiments, and many 
of them very living Christians. Some of them are men of much distinction, 
—as, for instance, Dr. Trevirannus and Mr. Mallet. The father of those 
distinguished and faithful young ministers, the Krummachers, (one of 
whom, the author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” is well known by many among 
us,) was a pastor in this city. He died not long since. 

‘There are various religious societies in Bremen for promoting the 
Gospel, such as Bible, Missionary, Tract, ke. There is a flourishing Tem- 
perance Society of 1600 members. There is here, also, a society and 
seminary for educating and sending to the United States, pious young 
Germans as ministers to instruct the German emigrants in our country, 
It has existed but a few years, and has already sent us nineteen mission- 
aries. This is good. How important it is that true religion should make 
great progress in the old world, in order that the new may be blessed ! 


III. Leetures delivered in Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol, by the late Rev. John Foster, have been republished in 
America, with the omission of the one on slavery. This philosophical, dis- 
passionate, and eminently Christian exposition of the evils of slavery, the 
editor of the New York Evangelist has had the courage to publish in that 
journal.—A church for the use of the deaf and dumb has been opened in 
New York.—The Hon. William Slade, ex-governor of Vermont, has been 
lecturing on education. He says that in the state of Ohio there are 35,000 
white adults who can neither read nor write; and in Indiana, 38,000, 
which is about one in eight of the entire population. In Kentucky, there 
arge 142,000 children destitute of schools, and 40,000 adults who can 
neither read nor write. He adds, in Clay county there is not one house in 
three that has a printed page in it of any description. These returns, if 
correct, reveal a state of things incomparably more distressing than any- 
VOL, III. eX 
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thing realised in our own country. We are not aware whether government 
education is attempted in those western states, or whether everything is 
left to voluntary effort, but we believe that the latter is the case.—Secession 
From the Romish Church in New York. 'The spirit of Ronge has reached 
America, and is at work. Kvery ship-load of German emigrants has 
brought of late some seeds of such a reformation, in the publications, and 
occasionally the adherents, of the new German Catholic Church, and at 
length the reformation has actually begun among the German Catholics in 
this city. There have been occasional conversions to the Protestant faith 
from this class of the population, through the labours of tract visitors and 
others in past years. But a movement among the mass, in favour of 
liberty of conscience, is what we have hoped for, and ave now permitted to 
see. For two or three months past, from fifty to a hundred and fi 
German Catholics have met every Sabbath morning in a hall in Gran 
street, to hear the Gospel preached in their own language, by a missionary 
of the American Protestant Society, (Rey. Dr. Giustiniani,) who in this 
matter, however, has acted rather upon his own responsibility than upon 
that of any association of Protestants. Himself a convert from Popery— 
having once been a friar of the Franciscan order—he has laboured with a 
zeal tempered by wisdom and experience, to bring his hearers to renounce 
the superstitions and the false doctrines of the Church of Rome. In this 
he has been remarkably successful. His congregation, which at first con- 
sisted of a mere handful, brought together by his personal exertions, has 
steadily increased ; the Bible has been distributed among them and gladly 
received ; a spirit of inquiry has been awakened ; the contessional has been 
forsaken ; the ‘charms’ and gewgaws of Romanism have been given up as 
were the books of sorcery at Ephesus; and in spite of threats and petty 
ersecutions, a considerable part of this congregation of inquirers have 
ormally withdrawn from communion with the Roman Catholic Church. 


IV. Curistian Unron.—In promotion of the objects of the Evangelical 
Alliance, arrangements have been made in the city of Cork, for permanent 
united monthly prayer meetings. ‘The subjects for address and prayer 
during the present year are comprehensive and suitable. The Union 
appears to embrace all evangelical Protestant denominations in that city, 
except the church as by law established. ‘The exception is a significant 
one.—Arising out of the British Organisation of the Alliance, a new society 
has been formed, which is called ‘The Foreigners’ Evangelical Society.’ It 
is to aim at the salvation of the foreigners visiting or residing in our 
metropolis. They are computed at 100,000 persons. ‘The object is good, 
and promises to be conducted on catholic principles. Hence we wish it 
well, and shall be glad to find that it meets the support to which it is 
entitled. 


V. Union oF tHe Secession anp Retier Cuurcnes or Scortanp.—A 
joint meeting of the committees appointed by both synods, for the purpose 
of effecting this union, was held in Edinburgh recently, and terminated its 
proceedings in the most satisfactory manner. ‘These two denominations, 
after a separate existence of above fourscore years, are now about to in- 
corporate with feelings of mutual confidence and affection. ‘They have 
merged their two magazines in one monthly periodical. The designation 
of the new body is to be ‘ The United Church of the Secession and Relief.’ 
The union is to be consummated with public solemnities on the 12th of 
May next. A new arrangement of presbyteries has been proposed, by 
which the body is to be divided into thirty-eight presbyteries, comprising 
a total number of four hundred and ninety-eight congregations. 
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VI. CuurcH or Enotanp.—The Right Reverend Walter Augustus 
Shirley, D.D., was consecrated, at Whitehall Chapel, on Sunday, the 10th 
of January, Bishop of Sodor and Man. We have reason to know that 
Dr. Shirley is not only a liberal man and an accomplished scholar, but a 
most enlightened and able evangelical minister of the Gospel.—The new 
Bishopric of Manchester. It has been stated, on good authority, that it is 
definitely settled that early in the present session Her Majesty's ministers 
will propose to parliament the immediate erection of Lancashire into a 
separate see, under the title of ‘The Diocese of Manchester.’ In addition 
to this information, we may state that the wardens and fellows of the 
collegiate church of Manchester are to be constituted dean and chapter, 
and the see of Manchester will be in the province of York. Mr. Murray, 
of Chancery-lane, has been appointed registrar of the new diocese. The 
annual income of the new bishop has been fixed at £4500 per annum. 


VII. Westeyan Missionary Socrety.—The reports recently received 
from many of its stations are highly encouraging. During the year 1846, 
the committee have sent out the following missionaries; namely, Messrs. 
Field, Granville, and Morris, to Continental India; Messrs. Robinson, 
Walton, and Dickson, to Ceylon; Messrs. Wrench and Lewis, to Sierra 
Leone; Messrs. Harrop, Hillard, and Thomas, to Cape Coast; Messrs. 
Bwrell, Tyson, and Westley, to Jamaica; Messrs. Dorey and Cox, to 
Canada; Mr. and Mrs. Harris, to Sidney; Mr. Kirk, to New Zealand; Mr. 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel, Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs, Amos, 
to the Friendly Islands; and Mr. and Mrs. Ford, and Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
yern, to Feejee. Messrs. Edmondson, Cox, Richey, Mr. Whitehouse and 
family, Mr. Frazer, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Sinelair, 
Mr. Bannister, and the Misses Britten, have, during the year, returned 


to their several foreign stations, after visiting this country. 


VIL. British and Scuoot Soctery.—The committee of this 
institution have projected the establishment of four new normal schools, in 
important centres of population in the English counties. It is intended to 
extend the system, and multiply the advantages of the normal school in 
the Borough-road. At present that school contains 103 persons, 66 of 
whom are training for boys’ schools, and 37 for girls’ schools. Still the 
demand for teachers is greater than the committee can supply; and they 
account for it by the following most gratifying account of the number of 
British schools lately established :— 

‘The establishment of new schools, one main cause of this increased de- 
mand, proceeds steadily. In the year 1843, 86 new schools were opened ; in 
1844, the number reported was 204, of which number 153 were in localities 
where British schools never before existed; in 1845, a fresh addition of 135 
took place; and the number will probably be near 150 in the present year. 
The opening thus exhibited, of from five to sia hundred new schools, within 
four years, added to the vacancies occasioned by deaths or removals in 
upwards of a thousand others, abundantly accounts for the growing 
pressure on the classes of the normal establishment; while this addition to 
the ranks of day-school instruction, of upwards of siaty thousand children 
within four years, is too gratifying a fact to remain unnoticed. 

‘As no extension of the present building would meet the necessities of 
the case, even were such a course in other respects desirable, the com- 
mittee, relying on public liberality, have resolved to undertake, without 
delay, the establishment of four Branch Normal Schools, to be connected 
with, and dependent upon, the Parent Institution, but conducted upon a 
smaller seale, and with reference to a lengthened period of training. The 
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first of these it is proposed to plant near the centre of the great cotton 
manufacture ; the second, in the heart of the clothing districts ; the third, 
in the west of England; and the fourth, in one of the eastern counties, 
easily accessible from London. Students from North Wales would find no 
difficulty in attending a school in Cheshire or Lancashire; and those from 
the south, would as naturally resort to one in Gloucestershire or Somerset. 

‘ It is not intended to erect large or costly buildings. A plain and simple 
dwelling, sufficiently capacious to furnish class rooms for instruction, and 
suitable dormitories, is all that will be needed. To acquire the art of 
teaching, and practical exercise in method, the students will attend the 
best schools established in the locality, and subsequently be transferred to 
the central institution in the Borough-road. 

‘The class of persons intended to be admitted will not materially differ 
from those at present received. The Committee will aim at obtaining 
young persons from eighteen to twenty-five years of age,—of decidedly 
religious character, of energy, of activity, and endowed with some aptness 
to teach. In selecting them, preference will be given to recognised mem- 
bers of Christian churches,—to tried and approved Sunday-school teachers, 
—and to persons whose previous habits and attainments justify the hope 
of their deriving the utmost possible benefit from the instruction imparted. 
The Committee trust their friends will endeavour to seek out for this work 
persons who, having first devoted themselves to God, are prepared to con- 
secrate their energies to his service in the instruction of the young. Such 
persons will be willing to make the sacrifices necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of their object, conscious that, whatever may be their desire for 
usefulness, without adequate preparation it is impossible to teach well. 

‘The course of instruction will be liberal, and the period of training 
prolonged.’ 

These normal schools will be available for Christians of all denomi- 
nations. 

‘To each of these establishments it is intended to attach a gentleman, well 
qualified to act as Inspector of Schools for the District, and as the general 
agent of the Society. Aided by a local committee of inspection, he will be 
enabled to secure a faithful adherence to the principles and regulations 
laid down by the Parent Society,—will watch the progress, and secure the 
advancement, both of the normal and local schools,—and by regular com- 
munication with the Committee in London, will maintain that harmony of 
aim and action which is essential to success. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to state that, with the most rigid economy of 
expenditure, the cost of this undertaking will be very great. A fund of at 
least Twenty Thousand Pounds must, in the first instance, be raised for its 
accomplishment.’ 


TX.—Lonpon Misstonary Society. The China Mail thus describes the 
ordination of the first Chinese native Protestant missionary, which took 
place, on Lord’s day, October 11, 1846, in Union Chapel, Hong Kong.— 
The body of the chapel was filled with Chinese spectators, and several 
members of the foreign community occupied the side pews. ‘The prelimi- 
nary services were conducted in the Chinese language by the Rev. 8. R. 
Brown, who, after a hymn had been sung in the native tongue, prayed, read 
a portion of Scripture, and preached to the Chinese congregation from 
Luke x. 2.. The Rev. John F. Cleland then, addressing the candidate for 
the sacred office in the English language, proposed the following ques- 
tions;—1. What leads you to think that you are a true Christian? 2. What 
are your views of Christian truth? 3. What induces you to desire to enter 
the Christian ministry? 4. How do you purpose to carry out the objects 
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of your ministry? To which questions the most satisfactory answers were 

iven by Tsin-shen, with firmness, distinctness, and in remarkably good 
English. The Rev. W. Gillespie next explained to the native congregation 
the design of the service, briefly rehearsed the replies just made, and offered 
up the ordination prayer, with the laying on of the hands of the ministers 
that were present. A hymn, in Chinese, succeeded, after which the Rev. 
W. C. Milne delivered an impressive charge to the young minister, in 
English, founding his address on Ist Tim. vi. 11, 12, and Col. iv. 17. A 
rayer was offered in conclusion by one of the native converts. This is the 

rst instance of ordination to the Christian ministry of a native Chinese, 
that has taken place in China, and before the eyes of his countrymen. The 
young man has been for a number of years a student in the Anglo Chinese 
College at Malacca, in which institution he seems to have acquired a 
remarkably correct knowledge of the English language, an of other 
branches in general and biblical education. He deported himself on the 
present occasion with true modesty, and with a becoming seriousness, 
which must have impressed those present with personal esteem, and a 
confidence that he will faithfully discharge the solemn duties he has taken 
upon himself. We do not doubt he will be of great assistance to the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, under whose auspices he 
has commenced his labours. 

Madagascar.—Cheering intelligence has just been received from this 
island. The Christians, though persecuted, are increasing in number 
There are more than a hundred new converts. The Prince Royal, pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, has come forward to defend the Christians, and 
even joins with them in prayer and reading the Scriptures. 


X.—Protestant Unton. We noticed a recent obituary in the Patriot 
newspaper, of an Independent minister, in the prime of life, who has left a 
widow and children quite unprovided for. ‘This reminded us of a duty we 
owe to the above society, of adverting to its vast importance to our minis- 
terial brethren. By the payment of an annual premium, regulated by the 
age of the insured, it provides for an annuity to widows, which will remove 
them from the pressure of absolute want. The particulars of the society 
can be obtained from the Rev. John Hunt, of Brixton, the secretary. 
Where the income of ministers is so small as to forbid their making such 
arrangements as this society invites them to make, it surely is the duty of 
their congregations to assist them in thus providing for their own; and we 
earnestly urge the deacons of our churches, with their characteristic kindness, 
to move in the accomplishment of this all important work, in every case in 
which it is desirable. ‘They will, by such timely aid, do good service to 
the cause of Christ. 

XI. Evanceticart Soctety.—Nearly £3000 have been subscribed 
by the friends of this Society to relieve the distress prevailing at its 
stations. A deputation has gone out to superintend the distribution of 
the bounty. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Discourses by the late Ruy. James Pevpie, D.D., with a Memoir of his 


life, by his Son, the Rev. Wittiam Peppie, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant 
and Sons, 1846. 


The late Dr. Peddie was an eminently wise and able minister in the 
United Secession Church. He was born at Perth, in February, 1759, and 
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died, at Edinburgh, in October, 1845, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 
and the sixty-third of his ministry. He was, at the time of his death, the 
father of the denomination to which he belonged, and was justly regarded, 
for half a century, as one of its brightest ornaments. ‘The memoir, by his 
son, appears to be a faithful delineation of his life and character ; and while 
instructive to the religious public generally, can scarcely fail to be highly 
attractive to the churches of the Scottish Secession. 

Of the sermons, which amount to twenty, we can speak with the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, as also of the three discourses delivered at the commu- 
nion table. They are on evangelical subjects, and are treated in the best 
manner of textual illustration. Without any display of philosophy or 
laboured attempts at rhetoric, they exhibit the results of good scholarship 
and theological science, and are adorned with a full average share of beau- 
tiful illustrations. It is long since we met with a volume of sermons better 
fitted than this, in many respects, to be a model to young ministers who 
aim at usefulness in the exposition of Divine truth. We have read several 
of them with much satisfaction, and have great pleasure in commending 
the book to our ministerial brethren, as one likely to aid them, by its sug- 
gestions, in the important work of preparing for their pulpit labours. 


Il. The Religion of Ancient Britain, Historically Considered. By G. Smiru, 
F.A.S. Second Edition. Longman, Brown, and Co. 1846. 


The author of this book is an intelligent layman, resident in the most 
western county of the island, and highly esteemed in that neighbourhood, and 
by the denomination to which he belongs, as a gentleman of considerable 
learning and piety. There was room for such a work as this, written on 
philosophical and Christian principles. Most of our secular historians have 

eatly overlooked, or mournfully caricatured the religious elements which 

ave been actively at work, from a remote period, in advancing or retarding 
our social and national career of improvement. Our author has earnestly 
endeavoured to treat the whole subject in a decidedly religious temper, and 
has happily succeeded, to a considerable extent, in realising his object of 
presenting a succinct account of the several religious systems which have 
obtained in this island from the earliest times to the Norman conquest. 
Commencing with the history of its aboriginal inhabitants, he portrays 
with much patient research, the features of Druidism. This to us is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. That impure system is regarded with 
much more of favour than the due consideration of all its characteristics 
would justify or allow. Fetichism is always immoral and cruel, and never 
were these qualities more hatefully displayed than in its Druidical form. 
This wide-spread, monstrous form of religion ought to have been examined 
more carefully than our author seems to have done in reference to its origin, 
and this would have brought to view, we apprehend, its oviental character, 
and its remarkable conformity to Buddhism,—to a priesthood of necromancers 
and jugglers—its identity with that early form of idolatry which dotted the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and thence spread itself through Gaul. 

Perhaps the most attractive parts of the book are those chapters which 
refer to the intreduction of Christianity into Britain. The claims set up in 
the names of Peter, James, Joseph of Arimathea, the apostle Paul, and 
others, are candidly examined; and while the author leans to the opinion 
that St. Paul preached here, supporting his reasonings by references to the 
case of Bran, Lin, and Claudia, he thus sums up the result of his investi- 
gations :— 

‘Concerning the interesting fact of the first introduction of the Gospel to 
the inhabitants of Britain, we have endeavoured to give the best informa- 
tion which the subject affords. Yet after having placed it as fully and as 
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explicitly as possible before the reader, it must be acknowledged, that doubts 
hang over this period of our church history. ‘The light of the world shone 
here, says an eminent historian, but we know not who kindled it. This as- 
sertion suggests a valuable hint with respect to a doctrine always held by 
the church of Rome, and recently by the high party in the church of Eng- 
land, that in order to the proper qualification of Christian ministers, it is 
necessary that they should derive their appointment from those whose ordi- 
nation can be traced up to some of the apostles.’—p. 134, 

The progress of Christianity, from the departure of the Romans to the 
mission of Augustine, is narrated well; and the diffusion of the Gospel 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons, is traced minutely. The establishment of 
Romish uniformity is so described as to make out a fair case against the 
arrogant pretensions of Rome; and the book concludes with an argument 
deduced from the history, as to the complete sufficiency of holy Scripture, 
for all purposes of Christian faith and practice. 

We have said enough to indicate our decided approval of the general 
structure and design of this volume; and in commending its perusal to our 
more thoughtful and pains-taking readers, we are doing a service for which 
we doubt not we shall receive their gratitude. From a prospectus just 
issued we learn that Mr. Smith is preparing for publication an epitome o 
the religious history of mankind, and if this be conducted in the spirit of the 


present work, and with a little less of diffuseness, it will, we believe, be an 
acceptable and useful offering to the age. 


III. Posthumous and other Poems. By Cuarvorre Exizapetu. Seeley, 
Burnside, and Seeley, London. 1846. 


The name of the gifted and amiable author of these poems will be their 
passport to a wide circle of Christian friends, though they may not add 
much to her fame. Some of them have already appeared in print, but the 
greater number are now given to the public for the first time. They are 
very unequal in poetical merit, as might be expected from the fact, that 
many of them were written in haste, and never afterwards met the writer's 
eye. As a whole, they are not very remarkable for brilliancy, or for the 
higher attributes of lyrical poetry, but some few of them are very beautiful. 
Adeep, holy, chastened tone of piety pervades most of them, and their pen- 
siveness adds a charm to the excellences they otherwise possess. We have 
no space for quotation beyond the following detached stanzas, which will 
eonvey an idea of the spirit and talent of the whole :— 

‘I ask no glittering hoard of golden store, 

Nor rank, nor honour to my name be given; 
My proudest title Jesus to adore, 

My wealth, salvation ; and my palace, heaven.’ 


In the same strain, but with more correct taste, she wrote :— 


‘Scorned be the boast of pomp and pride, 
From pleasure’s lure I flee ; 

The world that mocked when Jesus died, 
Can have no charm for me.’ 


IV. A Scriptural Guide to the Duties of every day Life. 


Compiled by A 
Lapy. London: Saunders and Otley. 1846, 


This is a selection of passages of Scripture placed under various heads, 


principally of duty, compiled by a lady, for the use of her own child. The 
rtiors of holy writ are judiciously selected. They are arranged in 
iblical chronological order, without note or comment, and will be found a 
convenient help in the work of religious education. 
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